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POWER OVER RATES 


Whatever Congress may do in the ultimate set- 
tlement of the railroad problem and however long 
it may be about it, we hope it will, at least, lose 
no time in enacting into law the reintroduced Cum- 


mins bill, taking from the President the arbitrary 
power which he exercises, through the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, over rates. This power was obtained 
by the false promise that it would be exercised only 
inan emergency, because of war conditions. It has 
been exercised not only in the emergency calling 
for General Order No. 28, but in the making of 
every rate, important or unimportant, since that 
order was issued. There has been no sort of justi- 
fication for this change from the old to the present 
method of making rates and the machinery that has 
been created to do the work is clumsy and unsatis- 
factory. From its very nature it could never be a 
success, even if everybody concerned were inter- 
ested in making it a success; and in its practical 
workings it is, in many instances, a joke. 

Take the plan for giving notice to interested 
shippers of subjects to be considered by the various 
district committees. The plan of the directors of 
trafic and public service provides that ten days’ no- 
tice between the date of the docket and the time of 
the hearing must be given—a period altogether too 
short for proper publicity by the means at hand. 
The Western Freight Traffic Committee—always, 
by the way, anxious to do anything it can to aid 
in publicity—has sought to remedy this defect by 
instructing its district committees that they need 
hot confine themselves to the minimum period. But 
inthe East and South there have been no such in- 
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structions and the committees seem to regard the 
ten days’ minimum as also a maximum. Some of 
them sometimes do not even give that much time. 
In the East the district committees seem not even to 
have been informed by the Eastern Freight Traffic 
Committee as to the instructions of Directors The- 
len and Chambers that abstracts of their dockets 
must be prepared, according to a form prescribed, 
for publication purposes. Several of the committees 
in the East and the South make no attempt to do - 
any such thing, though definite instructions were 
issued March 25. This laxity and disregard for the 
rights of interested persons make a bad scheme 
much worse. 


NEEDS OF THE RAILROADS 

Guarantee of earnings is perhaps the most fre- 
quent suggestion of those who are seeking to solve 
that phase of the railroad problem that has to do 
with adequacy of revenue. It is a suggestion that 
should be suppressed. Why should the government 
guarantee railroad earnings any more than any 
other earnings, except, possibly, temporarily while 
we are going through the reconstruction period 
after the war—just, for example, as is being done 
with the price of wheat? What the railroads need 
is the same treatment as other industries, rather 
than special treatment. The suggestion for a guar- 
antee is made for the purpose of attracting capital 
and brains into the railroad business; but would it 
accomplish that purpose? The proposal to guar- 
antee is coupled with the proposal to limit, and 
means, in fact, that earnings would be taken from 
lines capable of making money and given to lines 
not capable of making money. That would cer- 
tainly kill two birds with one stone. It would be 
as useless for the able lines to try to earn money 
that would be taken from them, as it would be for 
the weaker lines to try to earn money which they 
would receive whether they earned it or not. Could 
a surer way be devised for killing off that quality 
of individual initiative which most persons agree 
is now missing and should be recovered at the 
earliest possible moment in order to put the trans- 
portation industry on its feet? 

Suppose when the wheat guarantee was offered 
to the farmers, it had been proposed, not to pay 
a certain price for wheat, but to guarantee some 
fair return on land devoted to wheat; and suppose 
further that there had been coupled with this plan 
a proposal to take money away from farmers having 
rich land and give it to farmers having poor land, 
because, much as we wanted wheat, it would not do 
to let some fortunately situated or especially capable 
farmers make too much money producing it. Should 
we, in that way, have obtained wheat with which 
to feed Europe? Neither should we obtain the 
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transportation the country requires by any such 
plan, which would put a premium on inefficiency 
and a discount on efficiency. The only guarantee 
the railroads need and the only one that would 
prove effective is a guarantee of fair treatment— 
the same treatment that other industries receive at 
the hands of the American people. 


Perhaps the things necessary to be done before 
the return of the roads to their owners are not so 
many as popularly believed. It will require some 
time and effort to restore to normal those things 
that have been thrown into abnormal relations by 
measures considered necessary to win the war. In 
order to afford the managements an opportunity to 
reconstruct their disrupted organizations, re-estab- 
lish touch with their patrons, and gather up their 
scattered business, it might be fair to continue tem- 
porarily the present guaranteed rate of return. But 
any such period should be short and there might 
be a provision that any amount earned over the 
guarantee would revert to the government. A car- 
rier might be permitted, if it so elected, to name a 
shorter period for the guarantee. Many of them 
would be likely to do so. 


Few now question the desire of the people to 
have competition and private initiative in the trans- 
portation business restored to them—not the com- 
petition typified by rate wars, but the healthy 
rivalry in service and accommodation which marks 
the distinction between bureaucratic and private 
management. Neither will this be limited to good 
train service and polite solicitors. Rate adjustments 
and readjustments are not ended. There will be 
new commodities, new markets, new areas of pro- 
duction, as well as changes in the old. The initia- 
tive in rate making should be left with the carriers. 
Where necessary the Commission should set the 
maximum or minimum, but between these limits the 
initiative of those who are in close touch with and 
best understand the problems and needs of the sec- 
tions they serve should be left full play. And let 
no one credit that hoary fallacy that there is com- 
petition only in service and not in rates. There is 
just as much competition in one as in the other and 
it operates in the same way. True, all lines publish 
the same rates when they are able. It is just the 
same with the time tables. But it is on the initiative 
of first one line and then another that rates orig- 
inate, just as it is with the speed, number, and 
equipment of trains. The competition is just as 
real, just as constant, just as effective, and just as 
desirable in one case as in the other. 


Touching the general question of reasonableness 
in rates, Congress should include in its enactment 
a declaration of policy as to adequacy of revenue, 
to assure that the Commission will take changed 
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conditions into consideration. It might do so any. 
way, for the war has changed many things and has 
taught us all much. Still, a declaration from the 
people’s chosen representatives would help and 
could not harm. It would be reassuring and would 
no doubt be welcomed by the regulating authori- 
ties. If the Commission’s policy has been proper 
in the past, such a declaration would not change 
it. If it has been parsimonious or narrow, such a 
declaration would enable it to change. There is no 
doubt but that it has tried to interpret the law and 
to carry out the people’s will, which, in the end, will 
always be done. But, undoubtedly, changes that 
have occurred in conditions should be recognized 
and reflected in the attitude of the regulating au- 
thorities. A higher basis of rates, comparable with 
higher prices for other things, including labor, has 
been established. Minor readjustments up, or 
down, or both, may be found necessary to restore 
disrupted relations, but when changes are proposed 
the railroad case will be heard and considered in 
the light of the altered situation. The average level 
of rates must follow the level of other prices. 

With the possible necessities of a brief recon- 
struction period provided for and a sane policy 
toward revenue assured, why should we doubt the 
ability of the railroads to care for themselves? 
There are a lot of the weaker lines not under gov- 
ernment management now caring for themselves. 
Has anyone heard of receiverships or other disasters 
among them? Their organizations, to be sure, re- 
main intact, but with that difference made good, 
what good reason is there to believe that the gov- 
ernment-controlled roads are not as well able to 
stand alone? 

The people have evidently decided that govern- 
ment operation has not succeeded and they now 
desire that the government shall govern, but let 
the managements manage. Let Congress turn the 
lines back to their owners, adjust a few details of 
regulation, give the carriers the people’s word that 
they are no longer regarded as a pariah among in- 


dustries, but are to be treated as others are treated,: 


and nature will do the rest. It is not medicine that 
is needed now so much as fresh air and exercise. 


VICTORY LOAN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Director-General Hines, May 23, sent the following tele 
gram of congratulation to all regional directors: 


“I desire to congratulate officers and employes of rail- 
roads under government control for the splendidly patr: 
otic response made by them in the Victory Liberty Loal 
campaign. Out of a total of one million eight hundred 
forty-one thousand two hundred sixty-seven employes, oné 
million four hundred seventeen thousand and forty-tw9, o 
seventy-seven per cent, subscribed for Victory Liberty 
Loan notes, a total of one hundred thirty-eight million sx 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Employes of sixteen roads showed subscriptions 
of one hundred per cent. This is a renewed demonstra 
tion of the loyalty of the railroad men of America.” 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Agreements on Prices.—Washington 
is tousling its hair with a view to 
helping its cerebration on the situa- 
tion created by the submission of 
identical bids by the six bidders for 
the 200,000 tons of steel rails needed 
by Director-General Hines. That is a 
small order. The size of it, however, 
has nothing to do with the underly- 
ing question as to what, if anything, 
the government will undertake to do 
to or with the rail-makers for adher- 
ing to the prices they agreed on in 
their town meetings prior to the an- 
nouncement by the Industrial Board of the prices which 
they again quoted to Mr. Hines when he rejected the 
services of the Board. No such situation has ever before 
peen placed before the government. In other days identi- 
cal bids have been submitted to it, especially by the 
manufacturers of armor plate. However, the plate makers 
did not hold practically public meetings for the considera- 
tion of the question as to what would be a fair price for 
the material used in making the protective belts of war- 
ships. Presumably they met in secret and agreed on 
prices. The government’s answer was the ordering of an 
amor plate plant which is now under construction at 
Charleston, W. Va. The idea of Congress and of the 
executive branch of the government was that the govern- 
ment could make that steel product for itself at a cost 
lower than the prices quoted by the plate-makers. Con- 
gress made the appropriation for the plate mill long be- 
fore the government entered on the expensive experiment 
of operating the railroads and the wire companies. If the 
proposal to appropriate several millions for a plate mill 
were now laid before Congress the answer might not be 
in the affirmative. The inference drawn from Director- 
General Hines’ statement by those who disagree with 
him is that he believes the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion should bid as low as its supposedly low cost of pro- 
duction would make possible, and that the government 
should buy from it, to the exclusion of other steel-makers, 
if its price were the lowest. Those who think the anti- 
trust laws are archaic argue that such a course would 
lead to the very condition the anti-trust laws seek to pre- 
vent. The government has an anti-trust suit against the 
United States Steel Corporation now in the courts. It 
lost in the lower court. Its appeal to the Supreme Court 
was postponed until “after the war.’ One of the sub- 
sidiary questions is as to whether the truce between the 
government and the steel corporation is to last until there 
has been a formal restoration of peace, or whether the 
signing of the armistice, in this case, is to be considered 
as the end of the war. President Wilson told Congress 
that the war came to an end when the armistice was 
signed. Yet the statutes, which, by their terms, are to 
last only during the war, are still in force. Executive 
— are still exercising unusual powers by virtue of 

em. 


The Congressional Hopper.—More than 4,000 bills and 
various classes of resolutions have been introduced in the 


two houses of Congress. There may be more than five 
thousand of them by the time Congress has been in ses- 
sion two weeks. Were there any necessary relationship 
between introduction and passage, there might be cause 
for alarm. There is, however, no such relationship. As a 
tule a senator or representative introduces a bill, either 
at the request of a constituent, who has prepared a meas- 
ure, or because the executive branch of the government 
a8 So construed or interpreted a bit of legislation in 
Which the senator or representative took an especial in- 
terest as to cause pain in the senatorial or representative 
anatomy. Another fact to be remembered is that bills, 
like Tennyson’s brook, “go on forever.” Some measures 
are introduced in Congress long after the original in- 
Toducer has been waved out of public life by a dis- 
sisted constituency, or gathered unto his fathers by 
lature. The percentage of bills, the authorship of which 
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may be honestly attributed to their introducers, is small. 
Therefore, when the other kind of bills are eliminated, 
the number of those with serious intent is small. In a 
broad way of speaking, a bill is merely the formal ex- 
pression of a hope that Congress, when it has nothing 
else to do, will think about the desirability of enacting 
legislation along a certain line. Because Congress has no 
reference bureau, being too lazy, too jealous, or too stingy 
to provide itself with one, statutes are duplicated and 
bills are introduced to make the law almost exactly what 
it is at the time the bill is introduced. It is nobody’s 
business to check up on what congressmen do, so the 
waste of money in printing the thousands of bills goes on 
without sign of abatement. The government printing 
office is so crowded with work now that those who are 
willing to buy bills and documents are not permitted to 
leave deposits to cover the cost of sending to them bills 
and documents in which they are interested. Those whose 
business may be vitally affected by legislative proposals 
are not even able to pay to find out what it is proposed 
shall be done to them, unless and until they can find time 
to go in person to the document room and wait until the 
order so brought by messenger can be filled, which may 
be in a day, a week, or a month. The labor situation in 
that branch of the government is such that the necessary 
bookkeeping cannot be done. 


Prospect for Rate Advance.—While there is a distinct 
belief that Director-General Hines will not be able to get 
through the year without making another advance in rates, 
there are many shippers and railroad men who think con- 
ditions are so unusual that there should not be great sur- 
prise if there should be such a revival of business as to 
send all records into the trash heap. While it is accurate 
to say that the net for 1916 averaged about $90,000,000 a 
month, it is not amiss to call attention to the fact that a 
monthly average for a whole year is lower than a monthly 
average for the last eight months of a year. Speaking 
without regard for the frowns of the precise statisticians 
who lie in wait for one who makes general observations, it 
is safe to say that sixty per cent of the income achieved 
in any year comes in the last six months of the year. 
Therefore, assuming the net for 1916 to have been ex- 
actly $1,080,000,000 and that the last six months produced 
sixty per cent of that sum, it would seem not impossible 
for the Director-General, in the last six months of the 
current year, to do a business that would net him con- 
siderably more than the $98,600,000 mentioned in The 
Traffic World of May 24 as being necessary, as a monthly 
average, to avoid an advance in rates, if Congress will 
take care of the deficits of 1918 and those accruing in the 
first four months of 1919. However, it would be an enor- 
mous business that would yield any such net. 


Bill of Lading Forms.—It looks as if there may be a 
dispute between the railroads and the Commission about 
the stock of bills of lading that will be on hand when 
the revised rules have gone into effect. Assistant Di- 
rector Robert C. Wright, of the Division of Traffic, has 
notified several printing houses that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration is preparing a clause, to be stamped or 
printed on the bills of lading so as to show that the bill 
or receipt is to be considered as having printed thereon’ 
the rules prescribed by the Commission in No. 4844, ef- 
fective, by its terms, August 8. The law requires the car- 
riers to give a receipt or bill of lading. The act to regu- 
late commerce authorizes the Commission to say how 
carriers shall perform the duties imposed. The immediate 
question is whether the slip of paper called a bill of lading 
must necessarily have printed on it the rules defining the 
liability of the carrier. Mr. Wright is proceeding on the 
assumption that definite reference, by means of stamping 
or printing on the old pieces of paper, is sufficient com- 
pliance with the order of the Commission. Shippers and 
carriers who have hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of bills on hand believe that such stamping or printing 
on the old pieces of paper will be sufficient. They argue 
that if a tariff can be made legal by showing in it definite 
reference to some other tariff, which other publication 
carries the rates themselves, then surely a receipt can be 
made legal in the same way. Nobody knows how many 
millions of old bills are in existence. Everybody owning 
such old bills knows there will be waste if the Commis- 
sion takes the position that only bills on the back of 
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which are printed all the terms and conditions can be 
used. One of the points made is that there are many 
shippers who will demand to know what the new terms 
are to which the endorsement refers. But small or occa- 
sional shippers think so little about the questions of lia- 
bility that probably they will not even think of asking 
why there is an endorsement. Only the large shippers 
are interested in loss and damage claims and they know 
about the new terms—or if they do not, they know where 
to find out what are the new terms. Robert C. Wright 
wrote to a number of printing houses, under date of May 
22, as follows: 

“In order to prevent the expense and waste which would 
follow the absolute discontinuance of the present forms 
of bills of lading, if their use were absolutely prohibited 
after the date upon which the new uniform bill of lading 
becomes effective, the Railroad Administration will ar- 
range that the present forms may be used after such date 
through the application thereto of a clause either by stamp- 
ing or printing, setting forth the fact that the shipment 
is made under the terms of the new form. This clause 
has not yet been prepared, but we will arrange to have 
it so prepared and advise you of the wording as soon as 
practicable.” ; 





Telegraph Service.—The offer of President Mackay to 
restore pre-war rates if the property of the Postal Tele- 
graph Company is restored to it immediately is so unlike 
any other proposition that has been made by the owner 
of a public utility that it has raised the question whether 
Mr. Mackay has some undisclosed purpose in making it, 
or whether he really believes he can make a living at the 
old rates. It is regarded as a certainty that if the Presi- 
dent accepts his challenge, the Western Union will have 
to meet the rates made by Mackay, at least at the highly 
competitive points. The possibility of the inauguration 
of a rate war is also being considered. The newspaper 
correspondents in Washington who have been accustomed 
to gilt-edged wire service would welcome a little com- 
petition—not in rates, but in service. Postmaster-General 
Burleson has not been giving them the fast service they 
think they need, and to which they were accustomed when 
the government officials took hold and held out the promise 
that they would “do things.” They did things. About 
that there is no doubt. But what they did were things 
that required St. Peter to increase the clerical force in 
the record division so as to take care of the rush of busi- 
ness occasioned by the new and ‘strange oaths requiring 
to be placed “in the red.” If Mackay can restore service, 
the correspondents, at least, will not ask him to lower the 
rates. Three hours for a day rate message from Washing- 
ton to Chicago, for instance, they believe, is a service 
none too good. A. E. H. 


ADVANCES ON POTATOES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The North Potato Traffic Association, through Oliver W. 
Tong, its traffic manager and attorney, has filed a protest 
against Boyd’s fifteenth section application No. 7476, West- 
ern Trunk Line No. B387. The application proposes what 
Boyd calls a readjustment on potatoes. Tongi protest is 
against what he calls unwarranted and illegal advances on 
potatoes. 

As an initial point Mr. Tong’s protest says that the ap- 
plication shows that the proposed changes have not been 
called to the attention of any shippers or receivers; that 
the protesting association was not notified or consulted by 
Boyd, A. C. Johnson, or any other representative of the 
Railroad Administration, which, he said, knew, or at least 
should have known that the matter is of grave importance 
to all potato shippers. 

“This petitioner respectfully protests against the star 
chamber procedure adopted by the Railroad Administra- 
tion,” continues the protest, “in that it is wholly contrary to 
public promises made from time to time, and particularly 
contrary to paragraph 5 of Director-General Hines’ General 
Order 58, which provided: ‘The directors of traffic and 
public service of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion are directed, before authorizing advances of any im- 
portance in rates, fares, or charges, either interstate or 
state, to submit them to the state commissions in the 
states affected for their advice and suggestions.’ ” 

In support of the protest, Mr. Tong submitted the fol- 
lowing observations: 
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“(a) That when General Order No. 28 was promulgated, 
this association’s members were discriminated against in 
that the rates on flour, grain and other commodities were 
advanced 25 per cent, provided that the advance would not 
exceed certain fixed amounts in cents per 100 pounds; that 
potatoes, a commodity no less important, was placed by 
the Administration in the same category as luxuries with 
an advance of 25 per cent with no such fixed maximum as 
was accorded other essential commodities (except as here- 
inafter referred to); that as patriotic matter only, the po- 
tato shippers overlooked the discrimination thus created 
against the potato traffic in favor of all commodiies that 
were accorded maximum advances of from 2 to 6 cents per 
100 pounds. 

“(b) That under the terms of General Order No. 28 
it was provided: 

(e) In applying the increases prescribed in this section the 
increased class rates applicable to like commodity descriptions 
and minimum weights between the same points are not to be 
exceeded * * *, 

“That pursuant to said provision, E. B. Boyd issued sup- 
plements to his tariffs Nos. 70, 75 and 81A; I. C. C. Nos. 
A274, A338 and A715, making provision for application of 
class (C) rates whenever such were lower than the com- 
modity rates on potatoes enumerated in said tariffs; that 
whereas many individual class rate tariffs had previously 
contained provisicns prohibiting application of class (C) 
rates on potatoes, they also were supplemented in accord- 
ance with Order 28. 

“(c) That, effective February 10, 1919, E. B. Boyd is- 
sued his tariff I. C. C. A952, cancelling I. C. C. A338, and, 
effective December 16, 1918, issued his tariff I. C. C. A933, 
cancelling his I. C. C. A715; that each such new issue arbi- 
trarily, and without any notice of hearing on the question, 
cancelled the class rate provision of the previous issues 
and of the Director-General’s Order No. 28; that such action 
resulted in many advances in rates and was contrary to the 
regulations provided in Edward Chambers’ Circulars 1A 
of July 1, 1918, and No. 4 of July 27, 1918; that it was also 
in violation of the rules of this Commission relating to 
the filing of 15th Section Applications in that no such ap- 
p..cation was filed with this Commission seeking authority 
to make the said advances with non-federal controlled lines 
parties to such tariffs. 

“(d) That tnis petitioner immediately communicated 
with the Railroad Administration, through the St. Paul Dis- 
trict Freight Traffic Committee, to have the class rate 
provisions reinstated in the said tariffs; that it was the 
view of petitioner, at that time, that the elimination of said 
provision was an unintentional error by Mr. Boyd, other- 
wise that this Commission would have been petitioned to 
reject the said tariffs. 

“(e) That notwithstanding this petitioner’s request 
through the St. Paul District Freight Traffic Committee 
to reinstate the class rate provision in said new tariffs, no 
action apparently was taken to rectify the error, but, on 
the contrary, Mr. Boyd issued another potato tariff, viz., 
his I. C. C. A961, cancelling A274, and also eliminated pro- 
vision for app..cation of class rates when lower than com- 
modity rates, all in violation of the rules of this Commis- 
sion and also of the rules of the Director of Traffic of the 
Railroad Administration; that this action was also con- 
trary to the aforesaid Sec. 5 of Director-General’s Order 
No. 58. 

“(f) That this petitioner thereupon requested this Com- 
mission to reject the said tariff. and furnished the Commis- 
sion with a comparison of the rates in said tariff with Class 
‘C’ rates, now attached hereto and marked Exhibit A; that 
thereupon this Commission rejected said I. C. C. A961 and 
at the same time called upon this petitioner for compati- 
sons of rates, under Boyd’s I. C. C. A933 and A952.” 


FRESH MEAT MINIMUM 

A freight rate authority promulgated May 24, No. 8244, 
authorizes an increase, on thirty days’ notice, in the mini- 
mum weight on fresh meat, straight carloads, throughout 
Wesiern Freight Traffic Committee territory from twenty 
to twenty-one thousand pounds. While there is a general 
increase in the minimum, as indicated, there are various 
exceptions applicable in this territory, which exceptions 
may provide a lower minimum than that provided in the 
Western Classification, depending entirely, of course, 0 
the immediate territory in which the shipment originates 
as well as the territory to which it is destined. The effect 
of this increase in the minimum on fresh meats is to 3é€ 
aside these exceptions. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


EMPTY FLAT CAR REPARATION 


4n order of reparation has been made in No. 10303, 
iro, Truman & Southern Railroad vs. Chicago & Eastern 
ninois et al., opinion No. 5724, 53 I. C. C., 189-90, the 
mmission holding that charges on empty flat cars on 
ir own wheels from Chicago to Truman, Ark., were 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded the charges 
hat would have accrued at the aggregate of intermediates 
mntemporaneously in effect to and from Thebes, IIl. 


RATE ON GRAPEFRUIT 


Arate on grapefruit from Jacksonville, Fla., when from 
yond to Spokane, Wash., was found to have been un- 
asonable and an order of reparation has been made by 
he Commission in No. 9998, Ryan & Newton Company 
al. vs. Florida East Coast Railway Company et al., 
pinion No. 573 , 53 I. C. C., 232-3. 
The Ryan & Newton Co., engaged in the wholesale fruit 
nd produce business at Spokane, alleged that charges of 
683.08 collected on three carloads of grapefruit shipped 
mm Lemon City and Cocoanut Grove, Fla., to Spokane, 
ovember 5, 1915, and November 16 and December 5, 
16, were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and in viola- 
in of the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section. 
beparation was asked. 
Charges on two of the shipments were collected on a 
asis of 30 cents per crate from points of origin to Jack- 
mville, Fla., 42 cents per crate to Memphis and $1.175 
eyond. .On the other shipment a component of 46 cents 
ercrate was used from Jacksonville to Memphis, result- 
ng in an overcharge of 4 cents per crate, or $13.60. The 
mplainants did not question the component up to Jack- 
nville, their complaint being specifically directed against 
he components beyond that point, which were equivalent 
p $1.70. 


The Commission found that the charges legally ap- 
icable were unreasonable to the extent that the charges 
br that portion of the transportation beyond Jacksonville 
kceeded those that would have accrued at a rate of 
1625 per hundred pounds. The Commission referred to 
indsay & Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C. 424, and Lind- 
ty & Co. vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 33. I. C. C., 150, in which a 
te of $1.625 was prescribed on grapefruit from Jackson- 
ile, when from beyond, to Helena and other Montana 
dints, this being equal to rates contemporaneously ap- 
icable to Seattle and other Pacific coast points. 


RATES TO AND FROM DULUTH 


ASE NO. 7845 (53 I. C. C., 85-95) 


OMMERCIAL CLUB OF THE CITY OF DULUTH VS. 
BIG FORK & INTERNATIONAL FALLS RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted December 8, 1915. Opinion No. 5700. 


terstate class and commodity rates applying between Duluth, 
Minn., and points in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, and rates on grain and lumber inbound to Duluth, 
hot shown to have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. . 


OOLLEY, Commissioner: 

This complaint alleges that the interstate class and com- 
odity rates applying between Duluth, Minn., and points 
i defendants’ lines in Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
isconsin are unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to Duluth, 
id unduly preferential of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 
hich latter points are referred to herein as the twin cit- 
§. It also asks an award of reparation. The Minneapolis 
vic and Commerce Association and the St. Paul Asso- 
ttion of Commerce intervened in behalf of their respect- 
‘communities and members. Rates referred to herein 
the present rates are those in effect at the time of the 
raring, and are stated in cents per 100 pounds. The 
tes how effective were initiated by the Director-General 
Railroads and are not in issue. 

The hearing disclosed that the real. issue is between 
uth and the twin cities, and is another incident of the 


* terstate. 


commercial struggle between those communities. The 
claim of undue prejudice, as developed in the testimony, 
goes to the rates outbound from Duluth, principally to 
Minnesota, but aiso to some North Dakota points, as con- 
trasted with those outbound from the twin cities to the 
same points; and to the rates on grain and lumber inbound. 
The charge of unreasonableness is directed mainly against 
the rates applying between Duluth and the twin cities. 

The principal defendants, the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, herein called Northern Pacific, the Great North- 
ern Railway Company, herein called Great Northern, and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- 
pany, herein called the Soo line, serve both these commu- 
nities. -Between Duluth and Minnesota points the North- 
ern Pacific’s principal route is intrastate, but it also oper- 
ates an interstate route. The routes of the Great Northern 
and Soo line between Duluth and Minnesota points are in- 
Between the twin cities and Minnesota points 
the routes of all three are intrastate. 

The accompanying map shows the more important lines 
of these defendants in Minnesota. The heavy irregular 
line extending obliquely across the state indicates the divi- 
sion of territory as between Duluth and the twin cities on 
the basis of advantage in distance. The testimony ap- 
pears to limit the territory involved to that north of the 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway run- 
ning westward: from the twin cities into North Dakota. 

Throughout this Minnesota-North Dakota territory the 
conditions governing transportation are generally similar. 
Prior to the fall of 1906 the same basis of rates was ac- 
corded from Duluth and the twin cities to points of destina- 
tion in this territory. That basis had been voluntarily 
established by the carriers, and is said by complainant 
upon brief to have been a rate relation “satisfactory to 
the carriers; * * * and under which the competing 
centers grew, prospered and were content.” Its disturb- 
ance followed upon the enactment of rate legislation by 
the state of Minnesota, beginning in 1906. The effect of 
this legislation was to reduce the intrastate class and 
commodity rates considerably. Holmes & Hallowell Co. 
vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C., 627. (The Traffic World, Feb. 
5, 1916, p. 298.) The reduced class rates, which were pre- 
scribed by the Minnesota commission pursuant to a reso- 
lution of the legislature, were effective via these lines 
until July, 1911; they were then enjoined. The reduced 
commodiy rates, which had been fixed by statute, were en- 
joined when promulgated in 1907. Both were finally made 
effective in July, 1913, following the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the Minnesota Rate 
Cases, 230 U. S., 352. The Northern Pacific, operating the 
intrastate route from Duluth, put in the state scale via both 
its routes between that city and Minnesota points, as well 
as between the twin cities and Minnesota points. But the 
Great Northern and Soo line did not re-establish that scale 
over their interstate routes. They established rates, ex- 
cept between Duluth and the twin cities, on a level higher 
than the state scale established, from the twin cities, al- 
though somewhat lower than the basis effective previous to 
the legislation of 1906. But these lines generally met the 
Northern Pacific’s lower rates to and from Duluth at com- 
mon. points, and observed the long-and-short-haul rule of 
section 4 of the act to regulate commerce as to intermedi- 
ate points. 


Meanwhile, on March 20, 1913, there had been passed by 
the Minnesota legislature, effective January 1, 1914, the 
so-called “Cashman distance tariff law,’ which further af- 
fected the rate relation between Duluth and the twin cit- 
ies. This statute in effect fixes as the maximum rate for 
any given distance over a railroad within Minnesota the 
lowest rate on the same article for such distance over that 
road anywhere in the state. But under this law the long 
line may, by permission of the state authorities, meet short- 
line competition at junction points, and is not required to 
observe the lower junction-point rate at intermediate 
points. : 

For many years the rates between Duluth and the twin 
cities had been on a basis lower than the distance rate 
established by the Minnesota commission in pursuance: of 
the Cashman law. This is indicated by the fact that the 
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class rates had been scaled from 35 cents, whereas, under 
the Cashman law, the roads were entitled to 41.4 cents 
first class. Taking the position that a reduction of their 
intrastate rates to the level of the interstate rates would 
have the effect of making such reduced rates the measure 
of their rates throughout Minnesota, the carriers proposed 
to increase their rates between Duluth and related points 
on the one hand, and twin cities and related points on the 
other hand, to tne basis of the state scale. We found in 
Freight Rates from Minnesota Points, 32 I. C. C., 361 (The 
Traffic World, Jan. 2, 1915, p. 13), that the proposed class 
rates and the proposed commodity rates, except those on 
cement, lime and plaster, were justified. 


The rates from the east to Duluth and twin cities via 
lake routes, though not in issue here, must nevertheless 
be borne in mind because of the fact that a large portion 
of the tonnage which Duluth and the twin cities sell to the 
jobbing trade in this competitive territory is received by 
them from the east via such routes. In this respect Duluth 
has an advantage in her location at the head of the lakes. 
Most of her jobbing houses have private dock locations, 
which permit them to receive inbound tonnage direct from 
lake vessels, and to load outbound without the interven- 
tion of any railroad service. The lake rate adjustment is 
one of great importance to both communities. 


During those years when the adjustment from Duluth to 
the territory here involved was generally satisfactory the 
rates from New York via lake routes were scaled 83 cents 
first class to the twin cities and 68 cents first class to Du- 
luth. In Commercial Club of Duluth vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 
27 I. C. C., 689 (The Traffic World, July 26, 1913, p. 195), 
we found to be unreasonable per se the then existing 
through rail-and-lake class rates to Duluth from points east 
of the Indiana-Illinois state line, and required reductions 
whereby the New York to Duluth rates were scaled from 
62 cents first class. Thus Duluth’s differential advantage 
over the twin cities on this inbound traffic from New York, 
for example, was increased to 21 cents first class. Sub- 
sequently, in the Twin Cities Cases, 33 I. C. C., 577 (The 
Traffic World, May, 1915, p. 945), we found not justified a 
proposed scale of 90 cents, rail lake and rail, from New 
York to the twin cities and again justified the 21-cent dif- 
ferential as between the two communities. 


In general, it is the fact that Duluth has lost and the 
twin cities have gained in rate advantage by the changes 
in rates to and from Minnesota points; Duluth has gained 
and the twin cities have lost by the changes in lake-route 
rates inbound; and, with respect to the long-and-short-haul 
rule, Duluth has gained by virtue of the requirements of 
section 4 of the act to regulate commerce, and the twin 
cities have lost by virtue of the operation of the Cashman 
law. 

Furthermore, Duluth has lost in the adjustment of intra- 
state rates where it is at a disadvantage in distance. Un- 
der the old basis there was an extensive territory, includ- 
ing Staples, Minn., and points west and north thereof, to 
which Duluth and the twin cities were on the same basis. 
But under that adjustment the general level of rates was 
higher, and the carriers, not confronted by the Cashman 
law, had more leeway in which to equalize the rates of 
competing cities in a common territory. Under the present 
adjustment this so-called “neutral territory” has disap- 
peared. Staples is 10 miles farther from Duluth than from 
Minneapolis via the Northern Pacific; consequently, rates 
being on a mileage scale based on 5-mile blocks up to 200 
miles and on 10-mile blocks from 200 to 400 miles, the 
rates from Duluth to Staples and points west and north 
are higher than from Minneapolis. Beyond the Minnesota- 
North Dakota boundary the rates are generally equalized 
where the distances from Duluth and from the twin cities 
are substantially similar. Based upon short-line distance, 
the rate advantage to the greater portion of Minnesota 
would belong to the twin cities. But when the rate struc- 
ture is considered as affected by the Cashman law, by 
the long-and-short-haul rule of the act to regulate com- 
merce, and by the increased lake-route differentials, Du- 
luth’s natural territory is greatly enlarged. This is fully 
appreciated by Duluth’s shippers, and so advertised to 
their trade. 

From the foregoing the rates complained against may be 
grouped under iour heads, viz.: 

1. Rates between Duluth and the twin cities. 

2. Rates between Duluth and points on the Northern 
Pacific. 
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3. Rates between Duluth and points on the Great North 
ern and on the Soo line. 

4. Rates on grain and lumber inbound to Duluth. Theg 
we shall consider in order. 

First. The complainant admits that the scale of 41) 
cents, first class, found justified in Freight Rates frop 
Minnesota Points, supra, is “probably * * * not e 
cessive.” It was contended in that. proceeding that thd 
rates there considered would result in unjust discrimina. 
tion again Duluth because of the low differentials in the 
rail-lake-and-rail adjustment applying through Duluth ty 
the twin cities. Our answer was that the issue then be. 
fore us could not be broadened to embrace matters jp 
which other carriers, not parties, were interested. Hoy. 
ever, only the Minnesota lines are named as defendants 
here, although the present complainant was one of the 
protestants in that proceeding. Practically all the eyj. 
dence here introduced with respect to these rates bears on 
the rail-and-lake adjustment to Duluth, in combination with 
the rates from Duluth, as compared with the rail-lake-and 
rail adjustment to the twin cities and other points beyond 
Duluth. It is true that some of the rate comparisons of 
fered by complainant indicate that under the combination 
rates Duluth has but little advantage as against com 
petitors using tne joint rates applying through Duluth to 
points beyond. This is particularly so as to iron and stee 
articles from the east. 

But, with the rail-and-lake adjustment to Duluth set 
tled in Commercial Club of Duluth vs. B. & O. R. R. Co, 
supra, with the differential on the 21-cent scale there fixed 
approved in the Twin Cities Cases, supra, when the rail 
lake-and-rail basis to the twin cities was fixed at 83 cents 
and with the Duluth-twin cities rates found justified 
in Freight Rates from Minnesota Points, supra, there would 
seem to be no occasion for again raising this broad ques 
or without naming all participating carriers as defend 
ants. 

Our conclusion is that the Duluth-twin cities rates arg 
not shown to have been unreasonable. 

Second. Does the Northern Pacific, by maintaining rates 
strictly on the intrastate distance scale, and refusing t 
equalize rates for substantially equal distances as against 
Minneapolis, subject Duluth to undue prejudice? 

Clearly it does not, despite the fact that the voluntary 
basis formerly in effect equalized rates where distance 
were substantially the same, and kept the rates mora 
closely together when the differences in distance were col 
siderable. The state scale now applied to both cities i 
required to be observed as a maximum by the state il 
which Duluth is located. 

We have already pointed out in a case where the issue 
were similar to those presented here that the Supremé 
Court in the Minnesota Rate Cases, supra, did not hold 
that the state rates were reasonable, but merely that they 
had not been proved to be confiscatory. Holmes & Hal 
lowell Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., supra. The theory of distancd 
scales such as that promulgated by the Minnesota author 
ties practically precludes such equalization, and where the 
same distance scale governs as between competing locali 
ties it cannot be denied that the rates are free from undud 
prejudice or preference. We find that no undue prejudic 
is shown to have existed in the rates of the Northern Pa 
cific. 

Third. Is the maintenance by the Great Northern and 
the Soo line of their present basis of rates between Dulut 
and Minnesota points, while maintaining a lower basis be 
tween twin cities and the same Minnesota points, unduly 
prejudicial to Duluth? , 

The proof on this phase of the complaint to a consider 
able extent follows that offered as to the Duluth-twin cl 
ies rates. What we have said there applies here with ¥ 
spect to the competition of Duluth against twin cities 
the combination of in-and-out rates. 

The complainant introduced rate comparisons showilg 
that class rates between Duluth and Minnesota points 4! 
higher, distance considered, than the class rates betwee! 
Chicago and Iowa points prescribed in Cedar Rapids Com 
mercial Club vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C., 539 (TM 
Traffic World, March 21, 1914, p. 555). A comparison 0 
tonnage and revenue statistics of the three principal @ 
fendants with corresponding statistics for the roads Vi 
which the Chicago-Iowa rates were fixed, and for entire ]iné 
operations as well as for operations within Minnesota and 
Iowa, respectively, was offered to show that the Minnesol 
roads are at least as favorably situated as the Chicag? 
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jowa roads. But this does not necessarily prove that the 
Chicago-lowa rates would be a fair measure to and from 
Duluth, because a very large part of the haul from Chi- 
cago to these Iowa points is within Illinois, and no statis- 
tics are presented as to that state. 

Duluth objects to using, as a measure for reasonable 
rates to Minnesota points, the rates prescribed in Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Asso. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 
9) I. C. C., 663 (The Traffic World, July 18, 1914, p. 118), 
from the twin cities to points on the transcontinental line 
of that carrier in South Dakota and North Dakota. The 
objection is apparently based on the ground that South Da- 
kota is a long way from Duluth’s territory. It may be an- 
swered that the Chicago-Iowa rates apply through territory 
that is even farther away from Duluth. However, the 
transcontinental line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway operates for a large part of the haul to those South 
Dakota and North Dakota destinations through Minnesota 
territory, and the rates for comparative distances are high- 
er than either the present rates to or from Duluth or the 
Chicago-Iowa rates. 

The present basis of rates accorded Duluth on the Great 
Northern and Soo line is not as uniform as it was before 
the state scale of rates was established; but from this it 
does not necessarily follow that it is unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. The level of the Duluth rates is tem- 
pered considerably by the necessity of meeting short-line 
competition, and not infrequently the rates of the short 
line are made on the lower state scale. In northern Minne- 
sota there are many points on these two roads where Du- 
luth’s rates are lower than the state scale and compara- 
tively few where they are higher. Between Minnesota 
stations on the Great Northern and Duluth or Minneapolis 
the distances and the first-class rates average and com- 


pare with the Minnesota scale as follows: 
—First Class.— 
Average Aver- Minne- 
dis- age of sota 
tance. rates. scale. 
Miles. Cents. Cents. 

All Great Northern Minnesota points and— 

47.79 50.2 


Duluth 
Minenapolis 43.47 46.3 


Minnesota points on Great Northern north 
of Minneapolis-Tintah line and— 

Duluth 

Minneapolis Sarit 
Minnesota points on Great Northern south 
of Minneapolis-Tintah line and— 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 


In reaching Minnesota territory south of the twin cities, 
the rates from Duluth are, generally speaking, less than 
the combinations based on the twin cities, and, moreover, 
they are controlled by the Duluth-Chicago rates as maxima. 
But the twin cities pay full combinations on Duluth in 
teaching the territory north thereof. 

Extensive comparisons of rates and distances are of- 
feed to show that Duluth is not treated as liberally as 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria and Winona, for instance. But 
these comparisons are not conclusive. The transportation 
and other conditions affecting the rates used by way of 
comparison are not shown and they apply in many cases 
over routes of carriers which do not serve Duluth and 
which are not defendants in this case. 

Duluth suggests a readjustment of rates as between 
itself and the twin cities, whereby the differentials in 
amounts per 100 pounds on the ultimate in-and-out rates 
that formerly existed under the carriers’ voluntary adjust- 
ment, but modified to the extent of the increased lake- 
route differentials fixed in Commercial Club of Duluth vs. 
B.& O. R. R. Co., supra, would obtain. This suggested re- 
adjustment would involve some increases and many reduc- 
tions, and some rates would be made above and others 
below the Minnesota scale. But the increases as pro- 
posed by Duluth, it may be noted, would apply in that part 
of Minnesota lying north of the Duluth-Fargo line of the 
Northern Pacific, where distance would normally give Du- 
luth an advantage in rates over the twin cities. In other 
words, Duluth invites an increase where her margin in 
distance will permit her merchants to absorb the relatively 
higher rates and still defeat the twin cities competition or 
Where the purchaser at the destination can afford 
‘0 buy Duluth goods as against the twin cities 
despite the higher freight rates, in return for an 
(qualization of rates into the territory in which 
the twin cities have the advantage in distance. Duluth 
does not directly attack the intrastate adjustment of 


Between— 


44.49 48.3 
46.60 50.2 


59 53.2 
32.85 32.6 
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rates, and it may be observed that any change therein 
would probably affect Duluth’s rates via the Northern 
Pacific. 

Bearing in mind (1) that the Minnesota scale of rates 
was merely held to be non-confiscatory by the Supreme 
Court; (2) that the Duluth rates via the Great Northern 
and Soo Line are lower than the Iowa-Nebraska rates fixed 
in Iowa State Board of Railroad Commrs. vs. A. E. R. R. 
Co., 28 I. C. C., 193 (The Traffic World, Aug. 16, 1913, p. 
371); 28 I. C. C., 563 (The Traffic World, Jan. 3, 1914, p. 
6); and (3) that they are tempered at common points and 
at intermediate points by the competition of the Northern 
Pacific, we find that they are not shown to have been 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Fourth. Under the former rate relation, which had been 
voluntarily established by the carriers, and which had been. 
continued for many years, farmers selling grain could 
trade in either Duluth or the twin cities. But the appli- 
cation of the state scale to the twin cities in 1913 re- 
sulted in reductions, and it is contended by the complain- 
ant that because of the tendency of the farmer to ship 
on the lowest rate, more and more grain has gone to the 
twin cities. It is claimed that the present adjustment 
makes it impossible for Duluth to compete with the twin 
cities in a great part of the important grain-producing 
territory. The evidence, however, appears to lay partic- 
ular stress upon Duluth’s disadvantage in the northwest- 
ern part of the state, especially on the branches of the 
Great Northern. As the Northern Pacific carries the Min- 
nesota intrastate rates on grain into Duluth as well as 
into the twin cities, its rates cannot be said to be unduly 
prejudicial to Duluth. 

The situation is different as to the Great Northern and 
the Soo line. These roads publish rates on grain from 
Minnesota points to Duluth which substantially conform 
to the views of this Commission in Commercial Club ot 
Superior, Wis., vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 24 I. C. C., 96 (The Traf- 
fic World, June 29, 1912, p. 1300). While these rates are 
on a basis higher than the Minnesota grain scale, the 
revenue therefrom is decreased by the necessity of meet- 
ing, at common points, the lower state scale rates of the 
Northern Pacific. Thus, on the Great Northern, the aver- 
age rates on wheat to Duluth compare with the state scale, 
and with the average rates to Minneapolis, as follows: 


Average Aver- Minne- 
dis- ageof  sota 
tance. rates. scale. 
Miles. Cents. Cents. 

All Great Northern Minnesota points and— 

Duluth 9.46 
Minneapolis 8.99 

All Great Northern Minnesota points north 

of Minneapolis-Tintah line and— 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 

All Great Northern Minnesota points south 

of Minneapolis-Tintah line and— 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 


Between— 


10.67 
7.54 


Complainant offered exhibits showing the distances and 
rates on grain into Duluth from points on the Great North- 
ern and the Soo line in Minnesota, compared with the dis- 
tances and rates to Minneapolis. These comparisons show 
a lack of uniformity between present rates to Duluth and 
the rates which would apply if the Minnesota scale were 
used; in some instances the latter would compel higher 
rates; in others, lower. In the branch-line territory par- 
ticularly complained against, Duluth’s disadvantage ap- 
pears to be less than elsewhere. 

The table below, which has been compiled from these 
exhibits, except that distances to Duluth are used instead 
of the distances to Superior given in the exhibits, shows 
the rates on wheat for comparative distances from Min- 
nesota stations to Duluth and to Minneapolis: 


—To Duluth— To Minneapolis Min- 
Dis- Dis- nesota 
tance. Rate. tance. Rate. scale. 
Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. Cents. 


From— 


Great Northern stations: 
Colledgeville 
Rockville 
Evansville 
Donnelly 
Paynesville 
Maple Plain 
Norcross 
Graceville 
Brandon 


OOO O00 00 
COM eR OO-I00-9 
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"222 
218 


"269 
272 
Brown Valley ae 
Fisher Be 309 
Lengby ake 301 
Northcote ews 
"349 
351 


o> ee ovo BA OISIN ww oo 


Soo Line stations: 
Hamel 
Bemidji ‘ no86 
Nashua So 181 
— 175 


Leonard ‘i haan 
Vergas aes 206 9.§ 
Dent ace 197 9.5 


Thief River P —— ee 
Mahnomen se ist 254 10. 
Rosby bala 257 10. 
Callaway ‘ 10 er ene 
Bronson 11.5 disun’ —o 
Hazel sai 304 11 
‘Seeee MVOr POMS... ccne sce ees 311 33.3 
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It is contended that the similarity in conditions govern- 
ing transportation to both markets, and the keen compe- 
tition in the grain trade, require the same basis of rates 
to each in order to avoid unlawful discrimination. The 
exhibits show that generally where the distance from a 
particular point to Minneapolis is less than to Duluth, the 
rate to Minneapolis is less than to Duluth, but where the 
distance to Duluth is less than to Minneapolis, except where 
it is much less, the Duluth rate is the same as the rate 
to Minneapolis. This results from the difference between 
the intrastate and interstate scales, and from the fact 
that at highly competitive points the rates to Minneapolis 
are held as maxima to Duluth. 

In Holmes & Hallowell vs. G. N. Ry. Co., supra, decided 
subsequent to the submission of this case, we held that 
the rates on grain from Minnesota points to Duluth had 
not been shown to be unreasonable or unjustly discrimi- 
natory. The present record does not afford a basis for 
a different finding in the instant case. Disparity exists 
in the grain-rate adjustment as between Duluth and the 
twin cities, but because the intrastate basis is somewhat 
lower than the basis applicable to Duluth, it does not 
necessarily follow that undue prejudice to the latter point 
results therefrom. The question must be determined upon 
all the facts developed. Upon the evidence in this record 
we find that the grain rates to Duluth are not shown to 
have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


As to the lumber-rate adjustment, the little evidence of 
record indicates a situation somewhat like that of the 
grain rates. The only comparison of lumber rates sub- 
mitted by complainant applies to the Great Northern. The 
rates to Duluth are sometimes the same as the Minnesota 
scale and sometimes lower; more frequently they are 
higher. But in the great majority of cases the exc2ss which 
Duluth pays above the state scale is in fractions of a cent. 
The greatest excess is found as to those points which 
are near the twin cities and at a considerable distance 
from Duluth; and in territory which is strictly competitive 
as to distance it appears that the Minneapolis rates are 
held as maxima for the shorter distance to Duluth. The 
meager evidence before us with respect to this phase of 
the complaint leads to the conclusion, and we accordingly 
find, that the lumber rates complained of are not shown 
to have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


SURETY BOND 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10144, Schreiber 
Company vs. C., B. & Q., opinion No. 5732, 53 I. C. C., 227- 
8, holding that the refusal of the Burlington to accept 
from a complainant a blanket surety bond, and under such 
bond to make delivery of property consigned to the ship- 
per’s order without surrender of the original bills of 
lading, had not been shown to have been unduly preju- 
dicial. The complainant, a corporation, dealing in flour, 
grain and feed, with its principal place of business at 
St. Joseph, Mo., and a branch at Omaha, Neb., alleged that 
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the Burlington’s refusal to accept from it a blanket surety 
bond, and under such bond to make delivery of freight 
moving under order bills of lading, without the surrender 
of the original billing, subjected it to undue prejudice anq 
disadvantage. 

Counsel for the Burlington, who is also representing the 
Director-General, moved dismissal of the complaint on the 
grounds that the issue had become moot, because the 
Director-General had ordered a uniform practice in such 
matters to be observed by all carriers subject to federa] 
control. The Commission, in its report, said that the com. 
plainant filed its allegation of undue prejudice on the the. 
ory that under the Director-General’s order acceptance by 
the Burlington of blanket surety bonds from its compet. 
itors would give them immediate delivery of all traffic, 
irrespective of the character of the billing, but that deliy. 
ery to it, when bills of lading might not be available for 
surrender, would be delayed. The Commission said that 
no proof was offered of any specific delay in the past, and 
that on its face the order did not contemplate such a 
result during federal control. Complainant admitted of 
record in reference to its individual shipments, that the 
Burlington had never refused to accept its certified check 
or surety bond, pending the receipt of the original bill of 
lading. The Commission, therefore, concluded, that upon 
the showing there was no evidence of prejudice or pref. 
erence that could be regarded as undue in the meaning of 
the third section of the act to regulate commerce. 


TENTATIVE REPORT ON RICE RATES 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made by Attorney-Examiner G. S. Gibson, in No. 
10078, Beaumont Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al., on the ground that the all-rail rates 
on clean rice from Beaumont, Orange, Houston and Gal- 
veston, Tex., to Eastern Seaboard territory had not been 
shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The re. 
port also covers No. 10143, Chamber of Commerce, Hous- 
ton, Tex., vs. same defendants. 

The report says that prior to June 25, when General 
Order No. 28 of the Director-General became effective, 
many of the through all-rail rates from the Texas group 
to Eastern Seaboard territory were combinations on New 
Orleans in which the 20-cent rate to the Crescent City 
was a factor. A greater number, however, were made by 
combinations on Memphis, using a 25-cent rate to that 
crossing. The average of the through rates to practically 
all of the consuming points was 16.5 cents greater than 
the rates from New Orleans. The rate to New Orleans 
is now 25 cents, and the rate to Memphis 31.5 cents. The 
present through rates, in the larger number, make on 
New Orleans, and average 24.9 cents higher than the rates 
from New Orleans. Heretofore the movement has been 
rail-and-water through Galveston. The railroads view the 
existing condition, when all-rail routes are being used, 
as abnormal, and, therefore, of a character that will dis- 
appear as soon as the Galveston route is opened again. 

The rates to New Orleans and to Memphis, the report 
says, have been favorably passed upon by the Commission 
and no proof has been offered that the rates east of the 
Mississippi are other than fair and reasonable. Continu- 
ing, it says that the present grouping of points of origin 
has not been shown to be improper, although, as to Beau- 
mont and Orange, the complainants refer to their higher 
rates through Galveston, as a reason for giving them all- 
rail rates via the Mississippi River gateways which would 
be lower than through Houston and Galveston. Another 
reason for recommending the dismissal is that in South- 
ern nice Growers’ Asscciation vs. T. & N. O., 53 I. C. C, 
197, the Commission reaffirmed its finding in 43 I. C. C., 90, 
and ordered the re-establishment of the milling-in-transit 
arrangements on the basis of the clean rice rate from 
producing points through milling points in Texas and 
Louisiana to final destinations, with an added transit 
charge of 2 cents. 


MIDLAND TENTATIVE REPORT 


Admitting that Midland, Mich., is at some disadvantage, 
but holding that the disadvantage is not undue or unrea 
sonable, Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in a tentative report 
on No. 10290, Dow Chemical Company vs. the Director 
General of Railroads et al., recommends a dismiss. 
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On shipments to Eastern Seaboard territory, Midland 
js embraced in a group which takes 100 per cent of the 
New York-Chicago rate. On certain chemicals, shipped in 
large volume by the complainant, the railroads have ap- 
plied carload ratings on the percentage basis formerly in 
effect from a larger group taking 100 per cent. In the 
Michigan Percentage Cases, 47 I. C. C., 409, the Commis- 
sion Made changes in the percentage groups, but left the 
100 per cent group unchanged. The Chemical company 
complained that the change caused undue prejudice, as 
compared with the ratings from nearby points, in a lower- 
rated group. Mr. Smith proposes that the Commission 
hold that.the prejudice and disadvantage to which Mid- 
land is subjected is not undue or unreasonable, and that 
the fact that the carriers have conceded certain lower 
rate bases for commodities moving in large volume from 
Midland, should not be construed so as to destroy the 100 
per cent group. 

The rates in issue are the eastbound charges from Mid- 
land to Eastern Trunk Line territory. On the chemicals 
of the complainant, which move in large volume, 88 per 
cent rates are applied; on those moving in comparatively 
small volume, 100 per cent rates are imposed. Among the 
chemicals taking the lower bases are bleaches, chloride 
of calcium, lye, paper fillers, epsom and glauber salts, and 
certain salts of soda. Prior to April 15, 1918, the carriers 
applied the Bay City basis, which was then 92 per cent 
of the Chicago-New York rates. 

In its last analysis, the case is one arising from the 
necessity of having boundaries somewhere for percentage 
groups. Midland is: on the eastern edge of the 100 per 
cent group. The report says the record is not convincing 
that the 100 per cent group should be subjected now to 
further disintegration. 


KNITTING FACTORY PRODUCTS 


In a tentative report on No. 9941, Merchants’ Freight 
Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., 
Attorney-Examiner Disque proposes that the Commission 
dismiss the complaint on the ground that rates, prior to 
June 25, 1918, for the transportation of knitting factory 
products, in any quantity, from producing points in the 
states of Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama to Little Rock, 
Ark, were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial. The present rates are not in issue. 

The complainant asked for the establishment of joint 
through rates 20 cents lower than the following rates 
Augusta, Ga., 120; 


stated in cents per hundred pounds: 
Atlanta, Ga., 116; Dalton, Ga., 118; Gainesville, Ga., 120; 
Macon, Ga., 121; Rome, Ga., 118; Chattanooga, Tenn., 106; 


Knoxville, Tenn., 114; Nashville, Tenn., 93; Huntsville, 


Ala., 97. 


HUNTINGTON PERCENTAGE CASES 


The actual effect that will be produced if the Commis- 
sion adopts the tentative reports of Attorney-Examiner 
Gerry and Attorney-Examiner Disque in No. 9926, Jobbers’ 
and Manufacturers’ Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Huntington, W. Va., vs. Atlantic City Railroad Company 
et al., and No. 10153, Board of Trade of Portsmouth, O., 
against the same defendants, is to amputate that part of 
the eighty-seven per cent group which extends eastward 
from Portsmouth, O., almost to the Virginia common points 
territory. That part of the group, in a cartographical sense, 
is like a disproportioned, inflamed thumb, so grotesque in 
shape as to cause wonder how the rate-makers who cre- 
ated it ever could suggest it as a symmetrical production. 
Geographically, it extends east of the easternmost percent- 
age group, which carries only sixty per cent of the New 
York-Chicago rate. 

The legal effect of the adoption of the report would be 
the extension of eighty per cent rates to Portsmouth, Ash- 
land-Ironton and Huntington, W. Va. But if the Director- 
General undertook only a literal compliance with the order, 
Complaints from other points in the sore thumb part of the 
tighty-seven per cent group would force the Commission 
to hold further hearings on the subject and probably con- 
strain it to hold the rates unreasonable, if it did not care 
to dispose of them on a finding that the resulting violation 
of the long and short haul rule of the fourth section was 
Without justificaticn. 

The Commissioa, recognizing the probability of the two 
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cases becoming something more than a question of the 
rates from the three communities mentioned, grouped the 
two cases for the purpose of giving them an easy designa- 
tion, under the name of the Huntington Percentage Cases. 
Huntington’s idea, in filing the case, was that its chief 
competitors in Central Freight Association territory were 
getting much better rates to Eastern Trunk Line territory 
because cities aid towns to the north in Ohio, places like 
Mansfield and to the east like Parkersburg, were shipping 
on rates from 71 tv 77 per cent of the New York-Chicago 
scale. Portsmouth asked for 77 per cent rates,»the same 
as apply at columbus, O., and Huntington asked for 74 
per cent, which would be higher than Parkersburg, but just 
the same as the territory immediately north of Parkers- 
burg. 

The recommendations of the examiners, if adopted, wil) 
result in further disruption of the rate adjustment made by 
the carriers when they scaled the New York-Chicago rate 
to intermediate points. One of the big. arguments made 
against the adjustment framed by them is that it gave the 
points on direct lines between New York and Chicago un- 
due advantages over competing industrial centers located 
either on independent north and south lines or on branches 
of the east and west trunk lines. The action of the Com- 
mission in the Michigan percentage cases and the pro- 
posed action in the Huntington case will have the effect, 
it is believed, of giving the producing points on the north 
and south and branch lines little easier access to the highly 
competitive territories. 

The report on 9926 includes also No. 9808, W. Va. Rail 
Co. vs. P. KR. EB. Co. et al. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A plan to restore the relationship of rates on lake cargo 
coal after its arrival at upper lake docks and coal from 
Illinois mines, after its arrival in northern Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, has been formulated by the Railroad 
Administration. It calls for a maximum increase of thirty 
cents a ton on Illinois coal. The increase cannot be made 
flat, because rates from Illinois to the northwest are 
graded, in accordance with orders from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The necessary freight rate authority has not been issued, 
but men acting on orders from Robert C. Wright are 
checking in the rates and the authorization will be issued 
in due course if protests now under way are disregarded. 

Northern Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin dealers and 
consumers are objecting. Some Illinois operators are do- 
ing likewise. Some Illinois operators, after being called 
into consultation with Director Thelen, George T. Atkins 
and Robert C. Wright, assented to the proposal to remove 
the discrimination against the dock coal by increasing the 
rates on their product. Not all Illinois operators were 
consulted. Those who are objecting are not willing to 
admit that any real representatives of the Illinois mining 
interests were consulted. 

The objecting interests called on Railroad Administra- 
tion officials May 29 to show why the readjustment should 
not be made on the basis indicated. Minnesota made the 
chief protest. 


The proposed readjustment is the outcome of a request 
by shippers of lake cargo coal for a reduction of 44 cents 
on their commodity. They represented to the Railroad 
Administration officials that the change in relationship 
caused by General Order No. 28 is so great that they 
have not been able to ship in competition with the Illinois 
operators, nor have the dealers who carried over stocks 
from last year been able to sell in competition with coal 
from Illinois mines. 

The increase on lake cargo coal caused by No. 28 is 
$1.145, while Illinois rates went up only 55 cents. The 
difference in quality of the coals is not so great as to 
enable the coal from Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio to compete with the Illinois product in the north- 
west, on that difference, in favor of Illinois coal, of 59.5 
cents. A reduction of 44 cents, the lake cargo shippers 
said, would enable them to compete on terms of equality. 
The Railroad Administration would not even consider the 
possibility of a reduction, which, if ordered, would cause 
a loss in revenue of $5,200,000. By increasing the rates 
from Illinois to a maximum of thirty cents, the revenue of 
the Administration will be increased at least $500,000, if 
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not more, by reason of the increase in tonnage from 
Illinois. 

This move to change the relationship was undertaken 
by the central administration. It did not follow the usual 
course of being taken up by the coal and coke committee 
in New York. The users of coal in the northwest heard 
- of the proposal in an indirect way. No notice, they aver, 
was ever given to anyone from whom it was proposed 
to take more money for transportation services. They are 
given to garcastic references to “open covenants openly 
arrived at” and point the finger of scorn at the rules laid 
down by the Railroad Administration for the consideration 
of proposals to change rates. Bluntly speaking, they are 
inclined to the belief that somebody has been trying to 
“put something over” on them. If that were not so, they 
suggest, the mine operators who asked for the reduction 
of 44 cents would have been sent to the coal and coke 
committee in New York and the subject docketed in the 
usual form. 


The demand of the lake cargo coal shippers for a nar- 
rowed spread between the rates they pay and those ex- 
acted from the Illinois operators, it is believed, will bring 
similar questions from many parts of the country. Di- 
rector-General McAdoo’s command, carried in General Or- 
der No. 28, to restore broken relationship as soon as pos- 
sible, ordered much more than has yet been accomplished. 


The mal-adjustment of coal rates, probably, is the most 
striking in the country. So many through rates on coal 
are mere combinations that the addition of the maximum 
allowed by No. 28, to each component, has produced 
through charges which both operators and producers find 
to be great obstacles to the resumption of pre-war busi- 
ness. 


An enormous reduction in coal tonnage has taken place 
since the signing of the armistice. Much of the decrease 
in the revenue of the carriers is ascribed to the cancella- 
tion of orders for coal. The mild winter and unusually 
large stocks accumulated during the months immediately 
preceding the cessation of hostilities are accepted as ac- 
counting for the diminution of the volume of coal tonnage. 
The only question raised by traffic officials, in connection 
with the comparatively small volume, is as to how long 
it will continue. Domestic consumers, it is the general 
report, are not buying. They appear to be of the belief 
there will be a fall in prices, either by reason of reduc- 
tions in transportation rates or by reason of the financial 
necessities of operators, who may be constrained by the 
need for money, to shave prices. 


While hostilities were on, there was practically no ques- 
tioning of the amount of any rate. The only query was 
as to whether the charge imposed was properly related 
to the rate from a.competing mine or to a competing 
market. Now, however, the inclination is to ask whether 
a given consumer can make a living while called on to 
pay the prices at which coal is being offered, but not 
taken as freely as operators and railroads wish. The 
protest from northern Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, the 
delivery of which to the Railroad Administration was ar- 
ranged for May 29, goes to the question whether the con- 
sumer in those states should be called on to pay more 
for coal simply because the Railroad Administration needs 
the money, especially in view of the fact that Senator 
Cummins, in one of his speeches, made the assertion that 
the Railroad Administration is carrying on the pay rolls 
200,000 more employes than are really needed. 


T. A. McGrath, commerce counsel for the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association; Stanley B. Houck, representing Min- 
neapolis coal dealers; Senator Sullivan, Commissioner 
Putnam, Rate Expert A. L. Flinn of the Minnesota com- 
mission, and Joseph Beek, representing St. Paul interests, 
arrived in Washington the day before the meeting sched- 
uled with the traffic division of the Administration. 

“Although it is primarily a question of relationship,” 
said Mr. McGrath, “the amount of the rate is drawn 
sharply into. question by the fact that if the discrimina- 
tion alleged to have been caused by the increase of each 
of the components of the lake-cargo-coal combination ‘is 
removed by increasing the rate from Illinois mines, con- 
sumers in the northwest may be forced to consider the 
possibility of meeting their fuel needs by using lignite 
from South Dakota or coal from Iowa. In heating units, 
of course, the fuels mentioned are not equal to the coal 
from West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, or the coal 
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from the Illinois mines. However, a balancing of the heat 
units and the rates may make it more economical to use 
fuel from Dakota and Iowa than from either the eastery 
fields or Illinois mines. 


“It is outrageous to think of increasing the rates fron 
Illinois mines above the level directed in General Order 
No. 28, simply because that general order can be cop. 
strued in two ways, and it has been so construed that an 
increase has been added to each component of the lake. 
cargo combination. The discrimination could be removed 
without increasing the rates from Illinois mines by hold 
ing that General Order No. 28 should be applied to lake 
cargo coal movement in such a way that there would be 
an increase only in the through charge and not in each 
part. We estimate that an increase in rates from the 
Illinois mines, as suggested by the Railroad Administration 
officials who have been handling the matter would add 
from $759,000 to $1,000,000 to the cost of fuel used in Min. 
nesota, Wisconsin and northern Iowa 


“There may be some rates that are now higher than 
authorized by General Order No. 28, as issued, but there 
should be none. The increase was made on account of 
the extraordinary expenses incident to the prosecution of 
a war which has come to an end. This is not the time, 
it seems to us, for adding anything to rates that have 
already been brought to a very high level.” 


DEMURRAGE DIFFERENCES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Any advance over $2 per day as the primary demurrage 
charge will cause a break in relations between the demur- 
rage committee of the National Industrial Traffic League 
and the traffic officials of the Railroad Administration. In 
the conferences on May 22, Charles Rippin of St. Louis 
and R. D. Sangster of Kansas City, the representatives of 
the League committee that conferred with Director Cham. 
bers, took the position that the agreement on $2 a day 
was binding for post-war purposes; that the League should 
not be asked to assent to $3 or $2.50 as the primary charge, 
in anticipation of a possible car shortage, especially at a 
time when hundreds of thousands of cars are unemployed 
and there is no indication of the possibility of a car 
shortage, except the enormous grain crop. 


Director Chambers suggested that unless the primary 
charge was made higher in anticipation of that shortage, 
valuable time would be lost in bringing up the charge 
when the shortage became real. To that Messrs. Rippin 
and Sangster retorted that under the federal control law 
the President has full power, over night, to raise the de 
murrage rate, and that when the time comes, if at all, 
the increase could be made and the League would have 
nothing to say. If, however, while thousands of cars were 
on the sidetracks, the demurrage rate was raised to a 
point beycnd that agreed upon in the negotiations between 
the Railroad Administration and the League, the League 
committeemen would not act as a buffer between indi- 
vidual shippers and the Railroad Administration. They 
said they had cajoled shippers into foregoing formal com- 
plaints based on the allegation that continuance of the 
high demurrage rates after the acute necessity for car 
conservation had passed, was in the nature of undertaking 
to earn revenues from the misfortunes of shippers, which 
misfortunes, in many instances, are attributable to the 
fault of the carriers, in that they failed to get freight to 
destination in time to permit it to be unloaded in the 
time and manner intended. Nearly all shippers contend 
that reconsignment and demurrage are necessary on ac 
count of the failure of a carrier to meet the reasonable 
expectations of a consignee in the matter of delivery. 
They contend that if freight is carried forward as expe 
ditiously as the consignor has a right to believe it will 
be, neither reconsignment nor demurrage is at all probable. 
In other words, the schedules of consignors and consigneeés 
are arranged for the reception of a carload of freight of 
a particular kind at a certain time. If there is any delay 
(it may not be legally unreasonable), then there must be 
either diversion, reconsignment or demurrage, because not 
all cars are equally delayed. Arrival ahead of time 35 
also known as a factor in causing reconsignment, diver 
sion or demurrage. That, however, is a smaller factor 
than delay. It is so comparatively rare that it is seldom 
mentioned 
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RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative Esch, of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
House interstate and foreign commerce committee, is at 
work on the Esch-Pomerene bill with a view to incorpo- 
rating in it regulation of the wire systems. The plan is 
to place the wire systems, as far as is practicable, on the 
same basis as the railroads. Under the present law the 
Commission does not regulate rates on the wire systems. 

Mr. Esch said it would be probably a week or two be- 
fore the bill is ready for introduction. Senator Cummins, 
chairman of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, said work on the railroad problem would be started 
in the near future. It is expected that the senator will 
have his railroad bill ready for introduction within the 
next few weeks. 

Senator McKellar has introduced a bill regulating the 
shipments of freight to foreign ports and prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the receipt and shipment of such freight. 
The bill provides “that in all cases where any freight or 
commodity is offered to a common carrier to be trans- 
ported by it to some port of the United States and thence 
by steamship carrier to a foreign port, such initial carrier 
is hereby required to issue a through bill of lading, pro- 
viding for shipment of such freight or commodity from 
the point of delivery to common carrier to port of des- 
tination; and all steamship carriers designated in such 
bill of lading shall perform and carry out such contract 
of carriage entered into by such initial carrier under pen- 
alty of not being permitted to use the ports of the United 
States should it be guilty of non-compliance.” 

Section 2 of the bill provides “that where any freight 
or commodity is offered to any carrier for shipment to 
any port of the United States and thence to any foreign 
port, such initial carrier and the steamship company are 
required to receive and transport all such freight or com- 
modity on terms of equality, and no discrimination shall 
be made by either initial carrier or steamship carrier in 
the prompt acceptance, shipment and delivery of any one 
commodity over any other commodity.” 

The bill was referred to the committee on interstate 
commerce. 

Senator King has introduced a resolution authorizing an 
investigation of the feasibility of the construction of a 
canal navigable for ccean-going vessels between Georgian 
Bay in Lake Huron and the St. Lawrence River. If such 
a plan were undertaken the canal would have to be built 
jointly by the United States and Canada. 


New Cummins Bill 


Senator Cummins of Iowa, the new chairman of the 
Senate committe on interstate commerce, has reintroduced 
his bill limiting the President in his rate-making power 
to the powers formerly possessed by the railroads which 
he took over, and making it clear that the carriers, while 
under federal control, shall be subject to all laws and 
liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under state 
or federal laws, or at common law, except in so far as 
May be inconsistent with the federal control act, amended 
as proposed by him. 

This new bill (S. 641), specifically and without equivo- 
cation, limits the President in his initiation or changing 
of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations and 
practices to the rules which bound the common carrier 
corporations prior to Dec. 29, 1917. That is the day on 
which the President took over the railroads. The Dill 
specifically limits the President in his rate operations to 
the scope of the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
and then says: 


“And the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have 
as full and complete authority and jurisdiction to set 
aside, change, modify, suspend, or otherwise review all 
such rates, fares, charges, classifications and regulations 
as though the government had not assumed the possession 
and control of said transportation systems. To that end, 
the said act to regulate commerce, as amended, is hereby 
declared to be in full force and effect with re- 
Spect to rates, fares, ete., anything in the act approved 
March 21, 1918, to the contrary, notwithstanding, the pro- 
cedure before the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
be the same as formerly, except that the Director-General 
of Railroads shall stand in the stead of the carriers, and 
all notices theretofore required to be given to or served 
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upon carriers shall be given to or served upon said Di- 
rector-General. All orders or findings of the Commission 
shall bind the Director-General to the same extent that 
they formerly bound the carriers. : 

“In determining any question concerning any such rates, 
fares, charges, etc., or any changes or proposed changes 
in the same, the reasonableness thereof, or any discrimi- 
nation therein, the rule to be applied shall be the same 
as existed under the said act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and under the general law of the subject as it 
was prior to the government’s possession and control.” 


Ideas Taking Form 


Two thoughts apparently are becoming well defined 
among the senators and representatives who will be ponder- 
able factors in the disposition of the so-called transporta- 
tion problem. The first is that legislation to make safe 
the quick return of the property of the wire companies 
needs to be undertaken immediately. The pressure from 
the Postal Telegraph Company for the return of its prop- 
erty is great. The general public seems to desire the 
restoration of private management for the wire companies. 
Many big newspapers criticize Postmaster-General Burle- 
son’s management in unmeasured terms. They are the 
facts that appear to have caused the first thought. 

The second thought is that, long before the President is 
ready to return the railroads (if it is his intention to 
return them on December 31), legislation on the railroad 
phase of the subject will have been placed before him for 
his approval or veto. 

Particular inquiries as to the probable steps toward legis- 
lation have been made by Charles E. Elmquist, president 
of the National Association of Railway and Public Utility 
Commissioners; Luther M. Walter, counsel for the National 
Association of Railroad Security Owners; E. Reynolds, 
general manager for the Postal Telegraph Company, and 
Clifford Thorne and Samuel H. Cowan, for oil, cattle and 
grain interests. They were in Washington May 24 speak- 
ing with members of Congress, both senators and repre- 
sentatives, especially Senator Cummins and Representative 
Esch, chairmen of the committees that will have charge of 
the legislative proposals made on the subject. Vice-Presi- 
dent Kingsbury, of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, who has been helping Postmaster-General Burle- 
son operate the wires, also called on Cummins and Esch at 
about that time. 

Diametrically opposite views were expressed by Rey- 
nolds and Kingsbury as to the legislation that should ante- 
date the return of the property of the wire companies. Mr. 
Kingsbury believes there must be legislation that will safe- 
guard the financial interests of the companies. Mr. Rey- 


nolds is positive that the Postal Telegraph Company needs 


no help from the government. He told both chairmen that 
all that company is asking is to have its property restored. 
When that is done, he said, it will restore the pre-war 
rates and service, believing that it can solicit and receive 
business enough to procure all the revenue needed by it to 
render the service which the officers of that corporation 
believe has not been given the public since the government 
took over the wires. The Postal Company has no desire to 
be “unified.” On the contrary, it desires nothing more 
than that the government shall take its hands off the wire 
business and allow it to sell electrical communication serv- 
ice at prices that were established when the cost of opera- 
tion was not as high as at present. 

At this time it is the idea of Senator Cummins that it 
may be possible for the Senate committee to hold confer- 
ences in advance of hearings and agree on the skeleton of a 
bill for the regulation of the railroads after their restora- 
tion to private management. It is his thought that if such 
a foundation can be laid the hearings can be shortened and 
legislation can be had in a few months. 

As to the House committee, the thought now is that the 
bill Chairman Esch is preparing will be in such form as to 
meet the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and that possibly that bill may serve as a concrete pro- 
posal to which witnesses will address themselves in the 
hearings the committee will be able to begin about the 
middle of June. 

The hearings held by the Senate committee the first two 
months of this year were without limit. Anyone could talk 
on any point and on as many points as he pleased. The 
committee had no definite proposal before it when it began 
its inquiry. Director-General McAdoo made the first definite 
proposal when, in the course of his testimony, he asked 
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for a five-year test of government operation under normal 
conditions. The railroad executives had a definite plan to 
submit, but it was not in the form of a bill. The same is 
true in respect to the National Association of Railroad Se- 
curity Owners and others who made suggestions. Definitely 
phrased proposals, in the form of bills, however, were not 
submitted until late in January and early in February, by 
which time it had become obvious that there could be no 
legislation at that session of Congress. 

It was while the hearings were on before the Senate 
committee that President Wilson gave the business ele- 
ment of the country a fright by suggesting that he might 
return the railroads without legislation if it became cer- 
tain that Congress would not enact some legislation within 
a reasonable time. That suggestion caused Senator Cum- 
mins to announce that he would introduce a bill depriving 
the President of the power to return the property of the 
railroad companies prior to the enactment of legislation to 
safeguard the interests of the owners and of the users of 
the railroads. 

There is a definite belief among senators and representa- 
tives that the country would regard them as being unmind- 
ful of their duty if they failed to enact legislation at the 
present extraordinary session. They believe the public 
would absolve the President from blame if, after waiting 
on Congress for seven months for legislation, he returned 
the railroads to their owners without any protective legis- 
lation. So believing, senators and representatives appear 
to be determined to get at the work of preparing for the 
return of the railroads in such way as to make certain 
that a definite proposal will be laid before the President 
long before the end of the calendar year. In other words, 
they believe they must enact legislation, no matter how 
radical they may now think are their disagreements. 


The Name of Elkins 


The conference of Republican senators has selected Sen- 
ators Fernald of Maine, Frelinghuysen of New Jersey and 
Elkins of West Virginia as additional members of the 
committee on interstate commerce made necessary by 
the fact that the political control was changed by the 
election in 1918. The rearrangement gives the Repub- 
licans ten and the Democrats seven members of the com- 
mittee. That body does not operate on partisan lines, 
hence, except for the fact that everything must be done 
by some rule or other, the change in personnel is of no 
significance. The minority representation on the com- 
mittee remains unchanged, the election having resulted 
in the defeat of enough Democratic senators to make un- 
necessary the transfer of any senator of that faith to some 
other committee. 


Assignment of Senator Elkins of West Virginia to mem- 
bership on that committee restores to the history of legis- 
lation for the regulation of common carriers a name that 
is well known in common carrier regulation jurisprudence. 
Davis Elkins is a son of Stephen B. Elkins, who was for 
years chairman of the committee of which the younger 
man now becomes a member. The elder Elkins introduced 
the bill which is now a part of the act to regulate com- 
merce that made it a penal offense for a carrier to grant 
or a shipper to receive a concession from the published 
rate. The Elkins anti-rebate law is as well known as 
any other part of the statute. It constitutes the teeth 
of the act, to prevent the thing that was the greatest 
evil when the carriers changed from horse-drawn vehicles 
operating on the king’s highway to corporations owning 
both the highway and the vehicles. 

The common law required the shipper to make the best 
terms with the carrier that he could. In other words, 
rates were the result of bargain and sale, as any other 
commodity. Rebates were not illegal until Congress de- 
clared them to be such, and prescribed penalties for the 
granting or acceptance of such concessions, which could 
be made under the common law. The Elkins act was 
passed in 1893. 


The elder Elkins is also the author of that part of the 
statute requiring a railroad company to make connection 
with the switchtrack built by a shipper and also codn- 
nection with branch lines. He was a shipper and the 
owner of a branch line, the Morgantown & Kingwood. 
He and his father-in-law, Henry Gassoway Davis, whose 
family name the younger Senator Elkins was given for 
a prenomen, owned large areas of coal land in West Vir- 
ginia. To develop it they built switchtracks and also a 
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branch line, but the trunk lines did not care to make 
physical connections. For some shippers they made en: 
nections, but not for all. 

To correct such unjust discrimination,, the elder Elkins 
introduced and passed the parts of the act bearing his 
name. He never received much credit for the work he 
did. Denunciation as a “pro-railroad” man was his part, 
possibly because he started a small railroad, and the 
public never could see that there was a conflict of interest 
between a trunk line and a branch projected by a shipper 
or a combination of shippers. It is also possible that, 
while the law commanded shippers to make the best terms 
with a carrier they could, he obeyed the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the law. Discriminations by means of rebates 
were forbidden by statutes before the Elkins act was 
placed on the books, but they had no teeth. The situation 
of shipers like Elkins, therefore, was worse than that of 
shippers so situated that trunk lines gladly made physical 
connection with the switches they built. The disinclina- 
tion of trunk line officials to connect with switches built 
by shippers frequently arose from the fact that they were 
interested in competing mines or factories. They exer. 
cisd, in many parts of the country, an overlordship over 
business, because they exercised the power of life of 
death in the making or withholding of rates enabling a 
particular shipper to do business. 

The elder Elkins felt the repressive influence of the 
trunk lines and his scheme for getting away from it is 
to be found in the anti-rebate and the switch and. branch 
line connection parts of the act to regulate commerce. 
The Elkins and Davis families own the Morgantown & 
Kingwood, which is a short-line railroad that went through 
the Railroad Administration mill of uncertainty as to 
whether it was taken over, whether it was or was not 
relinquished, and all other phases of the short-line prop 
osition. It is now under federal control, just as if it were 
a big trunk line. 


Members of House Committee 


Democratic nominations for assignments on the inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee of the House are 
as follows: Thetus W. Sims, of Tennessee; Frank E. 
Doremus, of Michigan; Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky; 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas; Andrew J. Montague, of Virgina; 
Charles P. Coady, of Maryland; Arthur G. Dewalt, of 
Pennsylvania; Jared Y. Sanders, of Louisiana. These are 
all reappointments. The election resulted in the defeat 
of a number of men who were members in the last Con- 
gress so that when the political control changed no ex- 
tensive rearrangement was made necessary. 


USE OF SAXOLINE BAGS 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee, in a circular 
under date of May 23, superseding circular letters of Janu- 
ary 16, March 18 and May 10, says: 

“Owing to shortage of burlap bags, shippers in Cali- 
fornia found it necessary to supply themselves with a cer- 
tain number of saxoline bags—this bag being made of 
woven twisted paper strands, according to our information, 

“Some of these bags will be used in the movement of 
walnuts and almonds, and other freight from California to 
eastern points covered by Trans-Continental Freight Bu- 
reau Eastbound Tariff No. 3-M. 

“After consideration of the subject, this committee has 
concluded that the so-called saxoline bag is one made from 
fiber twine material and as such is entitled to be consid- 
ered a third class package as described in Rule 17, page 
102, of Trans-Continental Freight Bureau Eastbound Tariff 
No. 3-M. 

“Attention is called to the fact that the foregoing ruling 
applies only in connection with the provisions of Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau Eastbound Freight Tariff No. 
3-M, naming rates from California, etce., points, and is 
limited to shipments made under that tariff.” 


The Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau, under date 
of May 23, issues the following: 

“There seems to be some misunderstanding in some of 
the territories in connection with the use of the saxcline 
bag for transportation purposes, and this is to advise that 
it will be permissible to accept potatoes and onions (not 
onion sets) in saxoline bags for freight transportation, 
until further notice. Will you please see that inspectors 
in your territory are notified to this effect?” 
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May 31, 1919 


Steamer 
The Lambs 
Nyanza 
Western Pride 
Wyncoche 
West Zucker 
Volunteer 
Agwidale 
Arundel (wood) 
Andalusia : 
(Sub. Appeles delayed acct. repairs.) 
Mercer 960 
Python 
Lake Saba 
Lake Fontanet 
Corapeak 
Lake Maurepas 
Lake Ogden 
Lake Gratis 
Chibiabos (wood) 
Hickman 
Canoga 
Western Hero 
Zirkel 
Western City (Sub. Schohari) 
West Eagle 
West Shore 
Cowiche 
Covena 
Cowan 


Changes: 
Henry Clay (Ex. List No. 51) 12500 
Roepat (Dutch) (Ex. List No. 66)...10597 
Sewalls Point (Ex. List No. 67) 8743 
Wheaton (refrig.) (x. List No. 65).10000 
Schohari (Ex. List No. 60) 
Bologan (cancelled) 
Bugaya (cancelled) 

Notation: 
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SAILINGS OF VESSELS 


Allocation lists issued by the United States Shipping Board this week follow: 


No. 


Loading Port 
Galveston 
Galveston 
Norfolk 
New York 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
Galveston 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 


Galveston 

Buffalo 

Montreal 

Buffalo and Montreal 
Buffalo and Montreal 
Hampton Roads 
New York 

New Orleans 
Baltimore 

New York 
Baltimore 

Baltimore 
Philadelphia 

New York 

Hampton Roads 
Norfolk 

Hampton Roads 
Hampton Roads 
Hampton Roads 


Portland, Me. 
Portland, Me. 


Cancelled st’mer, sold 


New York 
Baltimore 


71 


Destination 
Havre 
Havre 
La Pallice 
Antwerp 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 
Havre 
Gothenburg 
Liverpool 


Havre 
i. ©. BR. 
B.C. i. 


West 
Hayti 
Hull 
Gothenburg 
Mid Brazil 
Rotterdam 
Rotterdam 
Rotterdam 
Greece 
Buenos Aires 
La Pallice 


ndies 


New Eng. Coal Trade 
New Eng. Coal Trade 
New Eng. Coal Trade 


71 (a) 


Havre 
Havre 


Antwerp 
Stockholm 


Cohasset, List No. 69, destination changed from Havre to Liverpool. __ 
Alta and Banaran, List No. 69, destination changed from London to Liverpool. 


No. 72 


Steamer 
Ulrik Hoim (Dane) 
Amleth (Dane) 
West Elcasco 
Easterling 
Neuse 
West Humhaw 


Laurel 

Balsam 

Yellowstone 

West Armagossa, Sub. Docket 
Westboro 

West Brook 

Eastern Sea 

Monticello 


McKeesport 

Armenia 

E. C. Pope 

Coweta (wood) 
Boxley (wood) 
Changes: 

Poughkeepsie 

Waukulla 

Donora 

M. J. Scanlon 

Aniwa 

West Madaket 
Masca 


Fort Wayne 
Western Hope 

Passaic Bridge 

Saugus 
Jobshaven (Dutch) 

Mercurius (Dutch 

Randwijk (Dutch) 

Leersum (Dutch) 

Nantahala 

Western Sea 
Gorredijk (Dutch) 

(Sub. Isanti delayed for repairs.) 
Isanti 

Brome la (wood) 

Luise Nielson (Norwegian) 8712 
BOOtdific CIMECM). .0..0ccdcsccccceces 9092 
Bugaya (wood) 
Mercer 
Schohari 

Zuiderdijk (Dutch) 

West Galeta 

South Pole 

Notation. 

Eastern Chief 

the Lambs 

Nyanza 
Roepat 


by the Shipping Board. 


Loading Port 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Galveston 
New Orleans 
New York 


Mobile 

New Orleans 
Brunswick 
New York 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Hampton Roads 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 


New York 

New York 

New York 
Hampton Roads 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Hampton Roads 
New York 

New Orleans 
Norfolk 
Baltimore 
Norfolk 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Charleston, S. C. 
New York 
Norfolk 
Portland, Me. 


Destination 
Rotterdam 
Rotterdam 
Bordeaux, 
Hamburg 
Liverpool 
Copenhagen, Gothen- 

burg 
Plate 
Marseilles 
Liverpool 
Dutch Indies 
La Pallice 
La Pallice 
Antwerp 
Antwerp 
Genoa 
Brazil 
Havre 
Havre 
Ww. ¢. &..A. 
Pernambuco 
London 
Rotterdam 


Havre 
Bordeaux 
Plate 

Rio 

Fiume 
Rotterdam 
Genoa 
Brazil 
Rotterdam 
Marseilles 
Genoa 
Stockholm 
Spezia 
Rotterdam 
Rotterdam - 
Rotterdam 
Liverpool 
Plate 
Liverpool 
Brest 


Cancelled account repairs ex. List No. 70. 
Cancelled account repairs ex. List No. 69. 


New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
New Orleans 
Norfolk 
Baltimore 
New York 
New York 


Destination changed from Havre to Liverpool—List No. 68. 


Havre 
Gothenburg 
Stockholm 
St. Nazaire 
Genoa 
Gothenburg 
Plate 
Rotterdam 


Cargo 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Railway Cars 
General 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Wheat 
Coal 
General 


Wheat 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Food 
Coal 
General 


Railway 


Wheat 
Wheat 


Refrig. 
Coal 


Cargo 
Coal 
Coal 
General 
Cotton 
Cotton 
General 


General 
Wheat 

Cotton 
General 
Railway Cars 
Railway Cars 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 

Coal 

Lumber 
Lumber 


General 
General 
General 
Coal 
Tierce oil 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
General 
Wheat 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
Coal 
Cotton 
General 
Cotton 
Wheat 


Cotton 
Coal 
Coal 
Wheat 


Destination changed from Havre to Dunkirk—List No. 71. 


Destination changed from Havre to St. Nazaire—List No. 71. 


Destination changed from Havre to Dunkirk—List No. 71. 
Note.—The names of the managers or operators of the vessels in the above list will be published as soon as issued 


Loading Date 
Early June 
June 4 
Prompt 
End May 
Early June 
Early June 
Mid June 
Prompt 
Iicnd May 


Early June 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
First Half June 
June 1 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Mid June 
Mid June 
End May 
Prompt 
End May 
End May 
nd May 


Prompt 
Prompt 


Early June 
Prompt 


Loading Date 
Prompt 
End May 
First Half June 
Mid June 
Early June 
First Half June 


Early June 
First June 
First June 
Mid June 
Prompt 
Prompt 

End May 

End May 
Early June 
Prompt 

First Half June 
Last Half June 
Prompt 

Last Half June 
Prompt 
Prompt 


Early June 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
First June 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
End May 
First half June 
Prompt 
Prompt 


Early June 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Early June 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
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IMPORT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The paper work necessary to make operative the im- 
port rates announced by the Railroad Administration May 
3 was completed May 23 when Countiss’s tariff establish- 
ing the rates reached the public files of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The tariff that establishes the rates is Countiss’s Tariff 
30-C, I. C. C. No. 1057, canceling I. C. C. No. 1051, which 
cancels his No. 30-B. Its operative date is May 29. It 
names import commodity rates from Pacific coast ports 
(Albina, Ore., East Portland, Ore., East San Pedro, Calif., 
Everett, Wash., Long Beach, Calif., Oakland, Calif., Porta 
Costa, Calif, Portland, Ore., Prince Rupert, B. C., Redondo 
Beach, Calif., Richmond, Calif., San Diego, Calif., San 
Francisco, San Pedro, Calif., Seattle, Wash., Tacoma, 
Wash., Vancouver, B. C., Victoria, B. C., and Wilmington, 
Calif.) on shipments originating at Asiatic points, Philip- 
pine Islands (or beyond), Australia, New Zealand, Fiji 
Islands (or beyond), Central America, Oceanica, South 
America, Mexico, and in the Hawaiian Islands (when spe- 
cifically shown in individual items) to destinations in the 
United States and eastern Canada. 

This tariff was issued under freight rate authority No. 
7408 of May 3. The tariff adds the New Jersey, Indiana 
& Illinois as a participating cafrier, the addition being 
authorized by freight rate authority No. 7822, May 12, 
1319. The rates therein apply to all destinations in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia; Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and to parts of 
Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Texas and Wyoming. The rates 
apply also to specified destinations in the eastern prov- 
inces in Canada. 

The rates will apply from shipside over the wharves 
at Prince Rupert, Victoria, Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, Al- 
bina, East Portland and Portland, except in instances in 
which the charges for storage, wharfage, loading, unload- 
ing and handling exceed $1 per net ton. In such cases 
the excess over $1 per net ton will be in addition to the 
stated rates. But no matter what the charges may be 
for such terminal services, the rates will apply shipside 
from California ports. The minimum charge on single 
shipments will be in accordance with rule 16 of the cur- 
rent Western Classification. 

Marine insurance is included in the through rates on 
shipments moving to the east from California ports via 
rail and water routes through the Gulf ports. The 
tariff specifically authorizes a refund on any excess 
charges collected in addition to the amount that would 
ordinarily have been collected had the shipment moved 
via all-rail routes, except that no such refund is author- 
ized and will not apply in connection with a movement 
over the Santa Fe lines. In other words, the Santa Fe 
will not absorb any of the excess charge arising from 
marine insurance in order to attract traffic to its water 
and rail routes through the Gulf ports. The Santa Fe is 
indi.erent to rail-and-water routes because it can handle 
impart stuff through St. Louis and Chicago and receive 
much larger divisions therein. 

Under this new tariff it will be possible to forward im- 
port shipments to final destinations in packages bearing 
their original marks. It will not be necessary to remove 
them, 

All the rates in the new tariff are reductions from those 
now in effect, except on beans (except vanilla, cocoa and 
tonka), in bags; combings (waste hacklings from human 
hair); stumps (waste hacklings from human hair); copra; 
licorice; silk, raw or spun, and silk goods; straw braid, 
chip braid; sugar, raw in bags; tea and tea dust, L. C. L., 
and toys in carloads. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Trade Board announces, for the information of 
exporters in the United States, that a ministerial decree, 
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published May 21, revokes the general prohibition against 
the importation into France of the following articles, effect. 


ive May 25, 1919 (the numbers referred to are those of | 


the French customs tariff): 

23, wool; 57, pearls, fine; 60, prepared sponges of all 
kinds; 88, oil seeds and oil fruits; 115, pine saps (turpen- 
tine, resins, rosin, pitch and resin lumps); 116, spirits of 
turpentine; 128, woods, rough, squared or sawed; 129, pav- 
ing blocks; 130, stave wood; 131, splits; 132, hoop wood 
and prepared poles; 133, perches, poles and staffs, rough; 
133 bis., woods injected or having received a chemical 
preparation; 135 bis., resinous woods in logs; 136, excel- 


sior; 137, other common wood; 139, scented woods; 141, 


cotton; 141 bis., waste of cotton yarn, unbleached, bleached 
or dyed, unfit for use as yarn, washed, degreased or 
bleached; 142, flax, hackled, combed or as tow; 143, jute; 
166, oil cake and dregs of olives; 168, paper pulp; 170, 
plants; 170 bis., flowers; 174 quarter, mineral waters; 
175, marble for statuary and other; 175 bis., alabaster, 
carved or otherwise worked; 175 ter., cut precious stones 
other than those destined for jewelry; 177, stones worked, 
including building stone worked, carved, modeled or pol- 
ished (except in lithographic stones); 177 bis., staff and 
plaster moldings not colored; 177 ter., stone marbles; 178, 
millstones; 178 bis., corundum in the grain and emery, 
pulverized; 179 ter., rough natural corundum, stones and 
earths not designated, capable of being used in fine arts 
other than phosphate of natural lime, mica, crude asbestos, 
natural crude corundum; 181, brick, solid common of any 
former dimension; 181 bis., brick, solid fine or pressed of 
any form or dimension, hollow brick; 181 ter., tiles, com- 
mon pressed and without flanges; 181 quarter, mechanical or 
interlocking tiles and accessory roofing material; 181 quin., 
brick tiles and common building material of stoneware; 
184 bis., lime; 185, cement; 191, graphite or plumbago; 
199, lignite wax, vaseline; 200, gold, platinum; 201, silver; 
202, goldsmiths’ dross; 205, cast iron; 206, iron and steel, 
crude, in ingots; 207 and 207 bis., iron and steel, rolled or 
forged; 208, iron or steel rods; 209 and 209 bis., hoop iron 
or steel; 210, sheets of iron or steel; 210 bis., sheets of 
nickel steel; 210 ter., hot rolled bands known as large 
plates; 211, iron tinned, coated with copper, lead or zinc; 
218, iron or steel wire; 219, waste and scrap iron which 
can be utilized only for resmelting; 219 bis., scrap of tin 
plate of a thickness of 5 millimeters maximum; 220, slag 
and scoria; 221, copper, pure or alloyed with zinc, tin, al- 
uminum, manganese or with copper ore; 222, lead in crude 
lumps, pigs, bars or slabs, alloyed with antimony in lumps, 
hammered or rolled, filing and scrap; 223, tin in lumps, 
pigs, bars or slabs, pure or alloyed, hammered or rolled or 
drawn into wire of any dimension and sheets, filings and 
scrap; 224, zinc in lumps, pigs, bars or slabs, rolled, filings 
and scrap; 225, nickel product of first fusion, cast, matte 
and speiss, pure, alloyed with copper, with or without zinc; 
227, antimony; 273, copper sulphate; 367 binder twine; 402, 
canvas for harvesters. 


The War Trade Board announces, effective May 27, that 
shipments from the United States in transit through Hol- 
land, destined for Belgium, Alsace Lorraine, Switzerland 
or the territory occupied by the Allied forces on the left 
bank of the Rhine, must be consigned to the Inter-Allied 
Trade Committee at The Hague, for account of a sub 
consignee in the country of ultimate destination. 

The War Trade Board announces that War Trade Board 
Ruling 686, issued April 7, 1919, has been rescinded and 
that in lieu thereof it has promulgated the following regu- 
lations governing the importation of commodities of “en- 
emy” or “ally of enemy” origin: 


(i) Commodities produced or manufactured in territory which 
formerly had the status of “enemy” or “ally of enemy’”’ terri- 
tory, but with which general trade has been authorized in 
previous announcements of the War Trade Board (such as 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, German Austria, etc.), may now be 
imported into the United States without reference to the fact 
that such commodities were produced or manufactured in such 
“enemy” or “ally of enemy’’ territory. 

(2) Commodities produced or manufactured in Germany oF 
Hungary may be imported into the United States from any one 
of the countries contiguous to Germany or Hungary, if said 
commodities were purchased by citizens of the United States 
and fully paid for by them and shipped from Germany or Hun- 
a * one of said contiguous countries, all prior to April 
» a . 

(3) Commodities produced or manufactured in Germany may 
be imported into the United States from any one of the coun- 
tries contiguous to Germany, if said commodities were pur- 
chased by citizens of the United States and partly paid for bY 
them and shipped from Germany into one of said contiguous 
countries, all prior to April 6, 1917; subject, however, to the 
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condition that effective arrangements shall be made whereby 
the unpaid balance of the purchase price shall be deposited in a 
pank in the country from which the shipment is proposed to be 
made, to the credit of the local Inter-Allied Trade Committee, 
under terms insuring that the funds so deposited will be made 
available for the purchase of foodstuffs for Germany under the 
direction of the Food Section of the Supreme Economic Council, 

(4) Applications may be filed for licenses to import commodi- 
ties purchased or manufactured in Germany or Hungary from 
any one of the countries contiguous to Germany or Hungary, 
if said commodities were purchased by citizens of the United 
States and said citizens of the United States became irrevocably 
pound to pay the purchase price therefor and said commodities 
were shipped from Germany or Hungary into one of said con- 
tiguous countries, all prior to April 6, 1917, and if said citizens 
of the United States are still irrevocably bound to pay said pur- 
chase price. All applications filed pursuant to this paragraph 
(4) will be considered by the War Trade Board and disposed of 
according to the merits of each particular case. 

The term ‘‘Germany”’ in the foregoing regulations is intended 
to include that portion of Germany occupied by the military 
forces of the Allied and Associated Governments as well as all 
parts of Germany outside the area of military occupation. 


The War Trade Board announces that the Associated 
Governments have. agreed that, for the time being and 
until further notice, foodstuffs within the limits provided by 
the Brussels Agreement may be exported or re-exported to 
Germany from the contiguous neutral countries without, 
as heretofore, securing the formal consent of the Inter- 
Allied Trade Committees in said neutral countries. The 
attention of exporters is called to the fact that the pro- 
cedure outlined in this ruling permits the shipment of 
foodstuffs from the United States to Germany via the 
border neutral countries. 

The War Trade Board announces that it has been in- 
formed that the importation of foodstuffs into Italy, by 
parcels post or otherwise, is now permitted without im- 
port license, when the total weight of the shipment is 
not over 100 pounds and when such shipments are made 
by Italian immigrants to their families in Italy. 

The War Trade Board announces that the portion of 
W. T. B. R. 630, issued March 6, 1919, which deals with 
importations from Luxemburg and that portion of the 
Rhine provinces of Germany which is included within the 
area Of military occupation, has been rescinded. As soon 
as the necessary arrangements have been completed it 
will, it says, announce the regulations governing the im- 
portation of commodities from these regions. 

The War Trade Board announces, for the information 
of exporters in the United States, that it has been in- 
formed that the ministerial decree of May 14, 1919, pub- 
lished May 16, 1919, permits the importation of raw hides 
into France without any formality (French tariff No. 21). 

The War Trade Board announces the following relaxa- 
tions with reference to the shipment of foodstuffs to Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Switzerland: 

(1) An import certificate is no longer required by the 
War Trade Board for shipments of foodstuffs to the 
above-mentioned countries. 

(2) Shipments of foodstuffs need not be consigned to 
an importing association, but may be consigned directly to 
the purchaser abroad. 

(3) Applications for licenses to ship foodstuffs to the 
northern neutral countries and Switzerland should be filed 
with the War Trade Board, Washington, on form X-A, 
Without other formalities. 

For the purposes of this ruling, foodstuffs shall be con- 
sidered as “all articles suitable for use as food by human 
beings and commonly used as such, excluding linseed oil. 

The War Trade Board announces, supplementing W. T. 
B. R. 651, issued March 15, 1919, and W. T. B. R. 689, 
issued April 9, 1919, that it has been informed that the 
regulation of the Director of Subsistence of the Cuban 
Government, providing that all persons in Cuba importing 
Wheat flour shipped to Cuba after Feb. 20, 1919, shall pur- 
chase an equal amount of wheat flour from the Director 
of Subsistence, has been extended until June 15, 1919. 

The War Trade Board announces that it has been in- 
formed of the following changes in the import restrictions 
of Great Britain: 

_All restrictions upon the importation of the following 
listed commodities have been removed, and the same may 
low be imported freely under general license: Photo- 
sraphic apparatus; hersotype places; camera shutters; posi- 
tive Papers; kinematograph cameras; box boards cut to 
length for packing cases for foodstuffs, except those packed 
Nn tins and bottles; motor car jacks and track jacks; 
bronze castings (machine or phosphor bronze); files, 
foundry flasks; springs for the upholstery trade; wire 
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hooks for hams and coats; collapsible tubes, tin or lead, 
for medicinal and other purposes; combination molds and 
ladles; friction clutches; piercers; punches and round-hole 
perforators; adjustable pipe tongs; flexible metallic tub- 
ing; food choppers or mincing machines (hand driven); 
bread-making machine (hand driven); bread and meats 
slicing machines (hand driven); enameled hollow ware; 
steel ferrules; plaiting of all descriptions, including spar- 
terie, but excluding visca plait, as from May 31, 1919; 
unglazed spectacle ware of all kinds; straw envelopes; 
watches of all kinds and parts thereof; time-recorder parts; 
rubber manufactures other than tires, except boots and 
shoes and stationery articles; typewriters and parts 
thereof; soap and soap stock. 

Licenses should be freely given for the following com- 
modities: 

All medicinal bulbs and herbs; hyacinths, early single 
and double; tulips; crocus, Spanish iris; gladioli; chiono- 
doxa; Scilla sibirica; all other bulbs. 

The following articles are to be rationed for importation 
in the proportions stated: 

Photographic apparatus (except that mentioned in the 
list given above) to be admitted at rate of 33 1-3 per cent 
of 1913 importations in proportionate quarterly amounts. 
Rations of 75 per cent of 1913 importations of cut box 
boards to be granted for packing edible goods in tins and 
bottles and all other commodities in proportionate quar- 
terly amounts. Rubber tires at rate of 50 per cent 
of 1913 importations. Sewing machines (domestic hand 
and treadle) and parts thereof at rate of 75 per cent of 
1913 importations. 

The War Trade Board announces that it has been in- 
formed of the issuance of a general license authorizing 
the free importation into Great Britain of vegetables, 


canned, bottled and preserved, and pickles. 


MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The co-operation of employers, employes and the gov- 
ernment in the development of the American merchant 
marine, the Shipping Board announces, is the object of a 
joint industrial conference which has just been called by 
the Board to take place in Washington, June 4, 5 and 6, in 
the auditorium of the Smithsonian Institute. The con- 
ference will include owners and operators of ocean steam- 
ships, stevedores and contractors for longshore labor, own- 
ers and operators of harbor craft, representatives of the 
various organizations of seamen, licensed officers and long- 
shoremen, as well as officials from interested departments 
of the government. 


MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The question of whether the American merchant marine 
should be owned and operated by the government or by 
private interests was discussed at the conference of the 
United States Shipping Board and representatives of na- 
tional organizations of shipping, industrial, agricultural 
and financial interests which closed at Washington May 24. 

F. C. Marsh, of the Farmers’ National Council, advo- 
cated government ownership, declaring that “the ships so 
constructed at government expense should remain the 
property of the people of the country and should be op- 
erated as a merchant marine for the benefit of the people 
as a whole, with due regard to terms and conditions of 
employment.” 

“The basic point is that these ships,” said Mr. Marsh, 
“constructed by our money—with our money—are not to 
be profit-making concerns, having to lay up a reserve. 
They are to be what every natural monopoly in a real 
democracy must be, an instrument to develop the com- 
merce and the manufacture and the agriculture of the 
country, anu to do it merely by being run at cost—not 
as a millionaire-maker. That, I think, correctly interprets 
the position of the farmers in the matter and is their 
final decision thereon.” 

“What percentage of the farmers are in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership and what percentage in favor of pri- 
vate ownership? asked Chairman Edward N. Hurley, who 
presided at the conference. 

Mr. Marsh said he knew a good many farmers, but that 
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he couid not tell what number are in favor of government 
or private ownership. 

J. W. Long, chairman of the resolutions committee of 
the Farmers’ National Council, said the organization had 
passed many resolutions in the last ten years in favor of 
government ownership of public utilities. He said he felt 
safe in saying that an overwhelming majority of the organ- 
ized farmers of America favor a government-owned and 
democratically operated merchant marine. 

Joseph Powell, of the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilding Asso- 
ciation, said he did not believe there is sufficient capital 
in the United States to-day ready to go into shipowning 
to absorb the enormous tonnage built and building for 
the United States. He said his association favors a sys- 
tem whereby the ships that could not be sold could be 
leased. 

“The general idea that we have had is, first, that no 
ship should be sold for a certain period while readjust- 
ment is going on,” said Mr. Powell. Second, that there 
should be selected from all of the ships owned by the 
United States government those that are not suitable for 
the commerce of the country and that after a period of 
two years, say, these ships should be disposed of wher- 
ever they can be sold to the best advantage. Third, 
that Mr. Hurley’s plan, as he has presented it, should 
be written into the law for the sale of so many of the 
balance of the ships as can be disposed of to private 
ownership, practicaly as Mr. Hurley has outlined his prop- 
osition. Fourth, that the balance of the ships should be 
offered for lease to private ownership and a very mod- 
erate leasing fee, say, four per cent on the estimated 
value of the ship, with an arrangement by which the 
government shares equally with the lessor in any profits 
made beyond eight per cent on the actual capital invested 
by the operator. 

“Of course, there are a great many other angles to this 
general situation. Mr. Hurley has proposed a merchant 
marine development fund and an American insurance 
company, government operated. It seems to me that these 
two propositions must be an integral part of any scheme 
that will result in any permanently profitable and useful 
Amorican merchant marine. We propose to put into that 
marine development fund a portion of the money saved 
from the leases, and to give the Shipping Board extremely 
wide latitude in using those funds for building up weak 
lines and for taking care of new lines during their devel- 
opment stages; for use in putting on fighting ships in 
lines where foreign competition needs such methods and, 
in general, to use this fund, which would be a large one, 
for insuring the stability of the American merchant marine 
and preventing the result that one of the experts has 
stated as a possible danger, and that is that we would 
get an enormous merchant marine which would gradually 
dry up in competition with the lines of foreign govern- 
ments.” 

John L. Hamilton, representing the commerce and ma- 
rine committee of the American Bankers’ Association, read 
part of a resolution adopted last September by the asso- 
ciation, which is opposed to government ownership of the 
merchant marine. The association has appointed a spe- 
cial subcommittee to formulate a safe plan of ship financ- 
ing. 

Benjamin Rush, of the American Marine Insurance, 
president of the Asscciation of Marine Underwriters of the 
United States, said that he was not, personally, an advo- 
cate of government ownership. 


“I do not believe,” he said, “that it is possible for any 
large organization, such as a government organization, 
to have the keen eye for the possibility of making profits 
as it is for the business under private management.” 

Mr. Rush said he did not think a subsidy ever put a 
merchant marine on its feet and advocated a plan of 
valuation of ships and proper forms of chartering. 

Prompt action by the government in declaring its future 
shipping policy was urged by Welding Ring, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York. He said that a special 
committee of the chamber which had studied the problem 
had recommended that the Shipping Board tonnage should 
be disposed of as rapidly as possible to private interests, 
on terms made as advantageous to the government as 
possible, and also for the buyers, paying a certain per- 
centage in cash and the balance to be paid in yearly pay- 
ments covering a period of years. 

E. P. Thomas, representing the National Foreign Trade 
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Council, said that the council opposes government-owneg 
ships. 

J. R. Howard, representing the Iowa Farm Bureau, said: 
“In opening, I would like to say one or two things which 
we are opposed to. We, in Iowa, have had some experi. 
ence in the last year or so with government-owned, or, 
rather, government-operated, railways, and, basing our 
idea of a government-operated merchant marine or a goy. 
ernment-owned merchant marine upon our experience with 
our tailroad shipping under government operation, we 
don’t want any government control or operation of our 
merchant marine.’ 


D. O. Thompson, of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
said the farmers of his state had had a similar experienc, 
to that of the farmers of Iowa, and that he did not believe 
they favor government ownership and operation of the 
merchant marine. 

James O’Connell, of the American Federation of Labor, 
said that organization has not gone on record as to goy- 
ernment ownership of the steamships .and railroads, but 
that “if we are going to have private ownership we should 
have it under the most searching restrictions.” 


Resolutions adopted by the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion holding that the present time is inopportune for the 
general sale of ships constructed by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation were presented by M. W. Leech. This asso- 
ciation believes that the ships should continue under gov- 
ernment ownership until an American merchant marine 
is permanently established. 

H. C. Cantelow, of the Puget Sound Association of Ship- 
ping Managers and Operators, advocated a strong mer- 
chant marine under private ownership. 

At the concluding session of the conference, addresses 
were made by P. A. S. Franklin, president of the Inter. 
national Mercantile Marine, and J. H. Rosseter, Director 
of Operations, of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Franklin advocated private ownership and operation 
of the nation’s ships. He said the government should adopt 
a comprehensive rolicy for the prospective buyers of ships 
from the board, so that they might know what the fu‘ure 
policy is to be and not feel that two years from now there 
will be a different policy and have government-owned ships 
competing with privately-owned ships. He said he did not 
see the slightest possibility of a monopoly and that large 
and small shipowning corporations could be formed. Mr. 
Franklin recommended a federal charter, saying that under 
such a charter he believed the shipping business would 
make it possible to get away from some of the difficulties 
that the railroads have experienced. 

Mr. Rosseter said he believed the merchant marine 
should be entrusted to private enterprise, imposing on it 
restriction and reasonable guarantees and_ regulations 
which good sense and foresight would permit—maximum 
rates, a guarantee of sailings, facility of through bill of 
lading in connection with the railroads, offering the small 
shipper the same opportunity as the large shippers had in 
the past. The establishment of regularity of sailings in 
all the nation’s ports, Mr. Rosseter said, was an important 
factor in the development of foreign trade routes. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on overseas traffic made public 
May 26 by the Director-General for the week ended May 
21 there were 28,448 carloads of export freight on hand at 
North Atlantic ports, compared with 30,710 cars for the 
same day of the preceding week. This is exclusive of 
bulk grain and coal. At these same ports there were 7,890 
carloads of export food on hand, compared with 8,367 cal- 
loads as of May 14. At the port of New York a consider 
able improvement in the terminal situation for the week 
ended May 21 was noted and a reduction of approximately 
960 cars has been effected. There were 1,681 cars of provr 
sions on hand at this port on the above mentioned date, 
consigned to the British, French and Italian governments, 
the Belgian Relief Committee, Food Administration and 
Packers’ Relief. On May 21 there were 13,937,960 bushels 
of grain in elevators at North Atlantic ports. There were 
received during the week 6,469,487, while 7,870,191 bushels 
were cleared. At South Atlantic and Gulf ports as of May 
17, there were 9,751 carloads of export freight on hand, as 
against 9,937 cars on May 10. There was a total of 4,061- 
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789 bushels of grain in elevators at these ports on the same 
date. The report follows: 
Port Situation on Overseas Traffic 


“Except as otherwise specified, the situation is as of May 
91, 1919: 
Received Delivered 


Week ending May 21st. (In Cars) 


Export freight received and delivered at North 
Atlantic ports (exclusive of bulk grain and 
coal) 

Or an excess of deliveries over receipts of 


2,616 cars, 
Food Situation 


“As of the 21st instant, reports show at North Atlantic 
ports, 7,890 carloads of export food on hand (exclusive of 
bulk grain), as compared with 8,367 carloads as of May 14, 
a decrease of 477 cars. These cars are distributed among 
the various ports as follows: 


11,310 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 
Norfolk 


“Boston—Situation at this port is satisfactory. 
“New York—Provisions on hand on the morning 
22d instant were 1,681 cars of ownership as follows: 

British 

French 

Italian 

Food Administration 

Packers’ Relief 

Miscellaneous 


“Last week’s report showed 1,435 cars on hand, the in- 
crease being 246-cars. 

“The Delinquent Bureau report shows an improvement 
over the situation as of last week and continued operation 
on the part of steamship lines and consignees. 

“Philadelphia—The situation at Philadelphia continues 
in good condition. The steamship lines are taking their 
cargo currently. 

“Baltimore—Terminals in Baltimore are in position to 
take care of a larger volume of business than they are now 
receiving. 

“Newport News—Situation at this port is normal. 

“South Atlantic and Gulf Ports—At South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, as of May 17, there were 9,751 carloads of ex- 
port freight on hand as against 9,937 cars of May 10, a de- 
crease of 186 cars. 

“Grain—Stocks of grain in elevators as of May 17, 4,061,- 
789 bushels as follows: 


2,684,925 
Empty 
Empty 

1,376,864 


4,061,789 


New Orleans 
Port Arthur 
Texas City 
Galveston 


“The situation as regards grain is satisfactory. 


Export Traffic at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports 

“Wilmington—Inactive. 

“Charleston—One steamer cleared with coal and two 
barges are in port taking on coal for Havana, Cuba. 

“Savannah—Five steamers cleared for Europe with cot- 
ton seed cake, peanut cake, cotton, naval stores, flour, bil- 
lets and forest products. Four steamers are in port taking 
on cargoes for England and Denmark. 

“Brunswick—One steamer cleared with mixed cargo for 
Liverpool. 

“Fernandina—One steamer is in port taking on phosphate 
tock for Spain. 

“Jacksonville—Inactive. 

“Pensacola—Two barges cleared with lumber for Cuba. 
One schooner and two barges are in port loading lumber 
for Cuba, South America and Sweden. 

“Mobile—Three steamers cleared with mixed cargoes for 
Cuba, and one with lumber for Amsterdam, Holland; one 
steamer, one barge and four schooners now in port taking 
lumber for Cuba and South America. 

“Gulfport—One schooner with lumber and tobacco cleared 
for Martinique. Two schooners cleared with lumber for 
North Africa, two schooners are in port taking 6n lumber 
for France, 
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“New Orleans—Thirty vessels cleared with various car- 
goes for foreign countries. Forty-five vessels are in port 
taking on cargoes for foreign countries. 

“Port Arthur—One steamer cleared with lumber and steel 
for Madagascar. 

“Texas City—Two steamers cleared with mixed cargoes 
for Cuba and Mexico. 

“Galveston—Four vessels cleared for England and Swed- 
en, removing from the terminals large quantities of barley, 
flour, starch, cotton, cottonseed cake, tobacco, canned goods 
and asphalt. 


Summary Pacific Coast Situation 


SAN FRANCISCO 
May 2 
On wheels 47 408 
In storage 0 0 
On ground 


May9 May 16 
452 437 


408 452 


Arrived during week 342 297 
Delivered ships during week 412 253 


PUGET SOUND DISTRICT. 


On wheels 2,030 
In storage 676 


2,706 


1,769 
654 


- 2,423 


132 112 
Arrived during week 449 502 
Delivered ships during week 436 799 


NEW SHIPS LAUNCHED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Five 7,800-ton cargo carriers, each four hundred feet 
long and fifty feet beam, were launched at the plant of 
the American International Shipbuilding Corporation, 
agents for the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, at Hog Island, Pennsylvania, the after- 
nono of Memorial Day, establishing a world’s record for 
ship iaunchings, and adding 39,000 tons to the merchant 
marine fleet of the United States. 

Members of Congress and the state legislatures of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Minnesota, together with promi- 
nent officials of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, attended the launchings. 

Four of the vessels launched, the Nedmac, the Pipestone 
County, the Mariden Creek and the Lehigh, are Liberty 
Loan ships, named by the Liberty Loan committees of 
various counties in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Minne- 
sota, the honor being allowed them on account of excel- 
lent work in the Liberty Loan drives. 


WHARFAGE CHARGES IMPOSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An obstacle to the free and easy movement of trans- 
continental freight by way of the lake-and-rail routes has 
been placed in position by freight rate authority No. 8246, 
promulgated under date of May 24. It authorizes the 
cancellation, on thirty days’ notice, of the clause in Great 
Northern tariff I. C. C., A-4358, which now provides for 
the absorption of wharfage charges on all carload freight 
from all eastern shipping points from which through lake- 
and-rail rates applied to destinations in Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, named in 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau tariffs 14-D and 4-0. The 
absorption to be canceled applied on freight the rate on 
which was the same as from Chicago. The effect of the 
cancellation, therefore, will be to impose wharfage on 
tonnage moving lake-and-rail to the destinations in the 
states named. 


COAL EXPORTS DEPARTMENT 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau. 


The creation of a new department to be known as the 
Department of Coal Exports was announced May 27 by 
the United States Shipping Board. It will be under the 
direct control of the Division of Operations, of which John 
H. Rosseter is the director. ‘ 

Mr. Rosseter said he had selected H. Y. Saint of Seattle 
to be in charge of this new department; that Mr. Saint, 
wha has accepted the appointment, would call a meeting to 
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be held in Washington, May 29, to which producers, ship- 
pers and exporters of coal were invited for a general and 
preliminary discussion of the export coal situation and 
for suggestions as to the best means of employing Shipping 
Board tonnage to aid in the development of that trade. 

“The Shipping Board,’ Mr. Rosseter said, “is greatly 
interested in developing American coal exports, but as so 
much of our tonnage had to be devoted to food relief serv- 
ice we have not had the necessary ships adequately to 
serve the trade. Happily, the time has now come when 
we can plan in a constructive way for the development of 
our coal exports and recognizing the importance of this 
work, and in order to carry it forward, the board has 
authorized the creation of a new department. 

“The Department of Commerce, the Fuel Administra- 
tion and the Foreign and Domestic Trade Bureau of the 
State Department have been requested to co-operate with 
the new department.” 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Ocean freight rates, effective as of May 20, were an- 
nounced May 26 by the United States Shipping Board, in 
Tariff No. 10-B and European Tariff No. 18-B, as follows: 


Tariff No. 10-B.—South Atlantic and Gulf Ports to Europe 
on Cotton 


From U. S. 
South Atlantic. 
Per 100 Ibs. 
High 7Stand- High 
density. ard. denisity. 
United Kingdom $1.25 of $1.50 
French Atlantic ports.......... 1.50 1.75 
Holland (Rotterdam) 5 
Belgium (Antwerp) 
*Germany (Hamburg) 
Portugal 
French Mediterranean ports... 
Spain (Barcelona) 
Italian main ports 
Trieste 


From U. S. 
Gulf ports. 
Per 100 Ibs. 


_ 
~] 


Go PORO PoP ps 
aoonwso- 
ooouncoceug 


*In transit for Czecho-Slovakia. Subject to export regula- 
tions of War Trade Board through which licenses must be 
arranged. 

+Except by special agreement and until further notice book- 
ings of standard cotton are limited to 25 per cent of the total 
shipment of cotton by any vessel. 


18-B.—From North Atlantic Ports to Greek- 
Adriatic Ports 


Rates are on all cargo except as mentioned below. 


Tariff No. 


Piraeus, Patras, Venice, Trieste, Fiume 
(Or $1.25 per cubic foot, ship’s option) 

Salonica (see note below). 

Exceptions— 
Canned goods (except canned meats) 
Canned meats 
Coffee, in bags 
Corn flour 
Cotton, high density 
Cotton, standard 
Flour, in bags 
Glucose . 
Iron and steel (stowing not over 20 cu. ft.)............000- 1.50 
Iron and steel (stowing between 20 and 40 cu. ft.)......... 2.00 
Malt 3 
Oil, cottonseed 
Oil, lubricating 
Packing house products 
Paraffine wax 
Rice 
Sugar, refined, in bags .25 

Note.—Rates to Salonica will be .25c per 100 lbs. or .12%c per 
cu. ft. over the above rates. 

On iron and steel customary additions for extra lengths to 
be added. 

Above rates apply on pieces and or packages weighing up to 
4.480 Ibs. weight each. For pieces and or packages in excess 
of 4.480 Ibs. each, customary heavy lift scale to be added. 

These rates are not applicable on bookings made prior to 
announcement. 


STEAMSHIP LINES’ TARIFF 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., has made an initial 
issue of a joint class rate tariff in its I. C. C. No. 112, 
C. R. C. No. 59, for application from Metropolitan Steam- 
ship Line Piers, New York to Halifax. It will become 
effective on June 27 on statutory notice. 

Rates therein named will apply only from New York to 
Halifax. They will have no effect from or to interme- 
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diate points. They were issued to meet competition. They 

are reductions from those now in effect. The tariff js 

to be governed by the current Official Classification, and 

the scale established by the tariff is as follows: 
R. R. R 


6 25 26 28 
45 91 68 70.5 


Min. 
charge. 
$1.55 


1 2 3 4 5 

122 107 85 63 53 

The merchandise to be moved under these rates is to 

be insured when moving on vessels of the Eastern Steam- 

ship Company, but not when it moves on the ships of the 

Boston & Yarmouth Steamship Company, Ltd. The ip. 

surance is to extend for 72 hours after the lading has been 

removed from vessels, unless sooner delivered to the 

owner, the consignee or a connecting line. It also covers 
any intervening Sundays or legal holidays. 


RETURN TO CORPORATE CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


Operating and traffic officials in the Railroad Adminis. 
tration, as distinguished from those having only financial 
questions to deal with, are bringing what pressure they 
can exert on Director-General Hines to have him advise 
the President to order the restoration of the corporate or. 
ganizations of the railroads to control of the properties 
on Juiy 1. If they cannot have that done on July 1, they 
urge some other day in advance of December 31. 

Nearly all the operating and traffic men in the Railroad 
Administration hope to return to the places in the cor-. 
porate organizations they held prior to the taking over. 
They want to leave overcrowded Washington. Nearly all 
are tired of the red tape of governmental routine which 
makes them mere puppets to move at the beck and call 
of men in the Railroad Administration who never have 
been and never will be railroad men. They have no free- 
dom, such as they had when they were held responsible 
for results. They cannot decide matters of policy without 
submitting what, to many of them, seem small matters, to 
a council of division heads in which there are as many 
non-railroad as railroad votes. 

This move is distinct from that initiated by the railroad 
executives early in the year, when they had Director- 
General Hines with them in a meeting at the Washington 
hotel. On that occasion the railroad presidents, through 
their spokesman, offered Mr. Hines a wide open oppor- 
tunity to express himself on the matter of returning the 
properties to the control of the corporate officers, subject 
only to supervision of the Railroad Administration. Mr. 
Hines was mum on that subject at that time and has been 
since then. 

The railroads, for the first four months, were operated 
in that way. Then Director-General McAdoo discovered 
what he believed to be sabotage or syndicalism in high 
places, and dismissed every executive, placing in control 
of the properties, as federal managers, such of the ex 
ecutives as had not incurred his displeasure, or, in the 
cases of those who had not displeased him, those who were 
willing to become federal managers. Until that change 
the old corporate officers were serving in their places as 
his agents, designated by him, and were being paid from 
the operating revenues. It was figured that the change 
would result in a considerable saving: It did, but the 
saving was more than eaten up by the expenses of the 
central organization created in Washington. 

The traffic men who are asking for the change think 
1. desirable that freight solicitors and off-line agents be 
restored long before the properties are returned to their 
owners to the end that business may be rearranged ac 
cording to the interests of the different corporations. 
Shippers, as a rule, are in sympathy with the idea. They 
are tired of dealing with men who have no interest in 
the property they are handling other than that intangible 
thing known as “the public interest.” They want to deal 
with a man whose job will be forfeited if he does not s0 
order himse™* and his subordinates as to produce the maxr 
mum of mc ey for the corporation at the minimum ex 
pense. 


COMPENSATION CONTRACTS 
The Railroad Administration has signed compensation 
contracts with the Wiggins Ferry Company, $416,675.60; 
and the St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Railroad 
Company, $412,427.56. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Future of Our Foreign Trade 


(Address by Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, Professor uf Foreign 
Trade, New York University, and Foreign and Export Editor, 
the New York Commercial, before the Cleveland Traffic Club, 


May 21.) 


War completely changes commercial currents. The vic- 
tor takes the established and profitable trade, leaving to 
the vanquished the harder lines of business and the de- 
velopment of new fields. This is as true of the first war 
as it will be of the last. 

The Napoleonic wars gave to England the strong posi- 
tion she now occupies in the financial and commercial 
world. Her bankers and shippers, her merchants and 
manufacturers, with one accord, grasped the opportunity 
that presented itself then and have held the supremacy 
thus gained for more than a century. 

Is not the United States in a far more commanding 
situation to-day, as the result of the European cataclysm, 
than Great Britain was after Waterloo had forever sealed 
the doom of the Emperor of France and the Continent 
began to recover from the turmoil and trouble which he 
foisted upon humanity? Let us briefly analyze conditions 
as they now confront us. 

A perusal of the terms of the peace treaty handed Ger- 
many will convince everyone that it will be easily fifty 
years before the Hun can possibly enter the field of for- 
eign commerce as an important factor This statement 
will be true whether the treaty be accepted or not. Sev- 
eral essentials contribute to this state of affairs. Those 
which loom largest are the enormous indemnity which 
must be paid the victor by way of compensation and for 
other purposes; the complete elimination of Germany’s 
merchant fleet and the stern obligation that she must re- 
pay, ton for ton, the allied and neutral vessels so wan- 
tonly and so ruthlessly destroyed by her submarines; her 
loss in man power, now estimated at more than 7,000,000 
in killed and maimed; her loss in money loaned her asso- 
ciates, approximately $6,000,000,000, as well as materials 
advanced them for the purpose of helping her in the 
war, none of which will ever be paid; and last, but not 
least, the terrible internal plight in which the Fatherland 
now finds itself, both economically and socially. There 
are other factors which might be considered, too, such, 
for instance, as the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France; 
the domination of the Saar Valley; the general partition- 
ing of her territory and the distribution of her colonies 
to other nations to control. From these last-mentioned 
sources she derived much revenue and they were essen- 
tial to her existence as a manufacturing and exporting 
nation. I do not need to go further into these details, for 
they are all patent to you gentlemen: 


It is estimated that the sea-wolves of the Hun sent to 
the bottom of the ocean 12,814,742 tons of allied and neu- 
tral ships. It is conservatively conceded ‘that to-day Ger- 
many possesses about 3,920,000 tons of bottoms, which, 
ccording to the treaty terms, go over to the allies for 
a pro rata distribution among themselves. Taking into 
consideration the German ships seized in various ports 
during the war, which also become the property of the 
allies, there will remain a deficit of about 6,000,000 tons 
of common carriers which Germany must build and turn 
over to other nations as compensation for her piracy. 
How long it will take German shipyards to complete this 
hereulean task cannot now be estimated, but we are safe 
in assuming that many years will pass before the words 
“paid in full” will be written at the bottom of this bill. 
This one provision of the peace treaty practically pre- 
cludes Germany from entering foreign markets. Without 
ships of her own, she cannot possibly get goods to mar- 
kets, and the antipathy of the allies for their late enemy 
will act as a material deterrent in the acceptance of Ger- 
Man freight for any port at any price. The neutral na- 
tions of Holland and the Scandinavian countries will be 
00 busily engaged with their limited number of vessels 
in developing their own overseas trade to listen to ship- 
bing suggestions from the Hun, unless the freight rates 
are exorbitant—a condition which will obviously auto- 
iatically restrict her sales. 

In 1914 Germany sold merchandise to the Latin Ameri- 
‘a1 nation to the extent of approximately $62,000,000. Her 
shipments to the Oriental countries were slightly larger. 


Her foreiign trade with the British colonies, particularly 
Canada and Australia, was of enormous dimensions, and 
these markets were growing rapidly in the volume of 
business done. With her own possessions scattered over 
the globe, she did a lucrative trade. Her commerce with 
Africa was growing by leaps and bounds. There was not 
a corner of the world—even its most remote spots— 
where the German trader was unknown and from which 
he did not exact his profit. 

To-day these markets are irrevocably lost to those who 
spent such painstaking energy in their development, and 
before Germany reaches a degree of commercial potency 
that will warrant her in casting glances toward them 
again, others more worthy and more honorable will have 
entrenched themselves so securely therein that there will 
be no chance for the suave Teuton salesman to make an 
impression, no matter how superior his goods or how 
enticing are the terms of sale which he has to offer. 

These markets must be absorbed. Stores all over the 
world are depleted and stocks never were so low in the 
history of our times. Obviously the great demand will be 
for necessities—for food, clothes, building materials, hard- 
ware, tools, machinery, mine, factory and railroad equip- 
ment. Lue to the paucity of labor and the scarcity of 
coal, as well as its high price, there will undoubtedly be 
a wonderful development in the line of hydraulic and 
elecir:c machinery, especially in Europe, where it is esti- 
mated that there are billions of horsepower going to waste, 
as waters rush from their mountain birthplaces down to 
the seas. It will be a long time before luxuries will be 
wanted, or be permitted to be sold even among those 
nations not actively engaged in the war. 

We in the United States must not assume that the 
markets of the world will purchase as they did before 
Europe was bathed in blood. The .vvolume of buying will 
be materially smaller and confined to the lines herein- 
before mentioned. Because, for example, the Latin Amer- 
cans purchased nearly $62,000,000 worth of goods from 
Germany before the war, it does not mean that they will 
be ready for many years to spend the same amount of 
money with other nations for similar products. 


We should keep in mind the fact that perhaps a mini- 
mum of 65 per cent of the raw materials of Latin America, 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, Mexico, the East and West In- 
dies, found their way to European manufacturing centers, 
there to be elaborated into finished articles, to be exported 
to the overseas markets. In this reciprocal trade Ger- 
many was particularly active. With Belgium devastated, 
France, the stage on which this bloody drama was enacted, 
shattered, Russia in the throes of an apparently hopeless 
struggle, Portugal, Italy and Great Britain stunned and 
weakened from the blows which they inflicted and re- 
ceived; with Germany and Austria-Hungary dismembered, 
broken and unable to buy the materials they formerly 
needed to keep their factories going, it must be apparent 
that the purchasing power of Europe will be greatly less- 
ened. Just how much, no one can say, but I believe that 
I am within the bounds of conservatism when I state there 
will for perhaps five years be a falling off of fully 50 per 
cent in continental purchases of rawstuffs. Homes and 
factories must be first rebuilt, economic conditions recti- 
fied and rehabilitated, before the hum of industry will be 
heard again in this part of the world, and then the en- 
trance into foreign markets will be only gradual. This 
condition in turn will be reflected upon the purchasing 
power of Latin America, the Orient and the other world 
markets, so that years will pass before the nations of 
the earth reach their maximum ability to both buy and 
sell. 


The markets which Germany and Austria-Hungary have 
lost, coupled with the limited production for several years 
to come of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Portugal 
and the neutral countries, such as Holland, Switzerland, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark—for they, too, have been 
weakened by the war and their losses have been relatively 
heavy—mean that the United States must cater to a larger 
purchasing public than ever before in its history. And 
it naturally follows that if the things which we supply 
these new clients are adapted to their needs, if our prices 
are right, our banking connections efficient, our business 
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based on reciprocity and on foreign investments, and our 
common carriers able to deliver goods as agreed upon— 
then these markets will be ours for all time to come, and 
it will require more than an extraordinary circumstance 
to dislodge us from them. Briefly, the peace treaty which 
Germany must accept, whether she wants to or not, may 
be properly called the prosperity treaty for the United 
States, for we alone of all the nations of the world are 
in a position to most thoroughly enjoy the business which 
must naturally result from its mandates. 

But we cannot hope to achieve such results unless we 
prepare ourselves for the wave of prosperity that Fate is 
fashioning for this favored land. Unless we can properly 
handle the orders sure to come to us, we may rest assured 
that at the first opportunity they will revert to those bet- 
ter equipped than we are to execute them. And there 
will be many nations anxious for a share of this profitable 
business. Competition will get keener and keener as mar- 
kets revive and nations again become stabilized. 


Indifference of the Government 


Let us consider some of the weaker spots in our com- 
mercial fabric. While to some extent our business men 
and our trade bodies are to blame for the apparent in- 
difference to foreign trade possibilities, still the great 
responsibility for the lukewarm attitude toward overseas 
markets may be directly charged to the government of 
the United States. With the single exception of the De- 
partment of Commerce, which has done its work in a 
manner reflecting credit on all of its bureaus and every- 
one of its employes, the other branches of the United 
States government which should co-operate with the De- 
partment of Commerce and with the business men of the 
country have treated with scorn our attempts to properly 
enter foreign trade fields. Let me give some specific in- 
stances of the every-day experiences of men striving to 
enter overseas business and show the treatment that has 
been meted out to them by those in authority, and in this 
connection let me state that as editor of a New York 
daily paper devoted to commerce—the New York Com- 
mercial—not a day passes without some such instance 
being brought to my attention. 

The Passport Bureau of the State Department seems to 
feel itself authorized to embarrass and insult Americans 
anxious to get abroad and secure business. Delays of all 
kinds are imposed and papers referred to Washingtut are 
frequently lost. Indeed, it seems only to be possible to 
get a passport through pull, a visit to Washington, and 
a liberal amount of tipping to the minor employes with 
whom one is brought in contact. This bureau of the State 
Department should have its representative located in all 
of our large commercial centers prepared to issue 
promptly, on the proper showing, passports to any rec- 
ognized business men desiring to go abroad for legitimate 
purposes, instead of dealying him for weeks and in some 
instances months. 

You may not know that the State Department seems 
to be jealous of the Department of Commerce and actually 
tries to checkmate its efforts. It must be apparent to 
you gentlemen that the consular corps of the United 
States should be under the control of the Department of 
Commerce, for its functions are purely commercial. Yet 
the State Department has opposed such a transfer con- 
tinually, with the result that the efficiency of our consuls 
is materially hampered and delays of all kinds are de- 
veloped in making reports. In addition to this, the State 
Department has a body of foreign trade or commercial 
agents whose duties are similar to those of the commer- 
cial representatives of the Department of Commerce. It 
often happens, due to the fact that each department is ig- 
norant of the action of the other in this field of work, that 
foreign trade agents or commercial agents from both the 
State Department and the Department of Commerce are 
operating in the same country at the same time, which 
means a double expenditure of energy and a waste of 
the nation’s money. And, very naturaly, their reports on 
the same territory are often radically different and dia- 
metrically opposite—a situation which gives rise to doubt 
as to the authenticity of the same. This condition should 
be changed at once. 

We know that British supremacy in foreign trade 
throughout the world is due chiefly to the fact that the 
Britisher invested his surplus funds in high-grade foreign 
securities. It was his custom to make foreign investments 


upon condition that those whom he financed should pur. 
chase their requirements with the country making the 
loan—a perfectly proper arrangement, and one that was 
economically sound. It gave British engineers an oppor. 
tunity to force upon the borrowing countries their prod. 
ucts and methods, provided employment for their country. 
men, who in return created a demand for articles of 
home production. British capitalists have invested to-day 
in the Argentine $1,788,705,000; Brazil, $1,120,000,000: 
Chile, $400,000,000; Uruguay, $250,000,000; Peru, $150,000. 
000; Venezuela, $50,000,000, and the other countries of 
Latin America proportionate amounts to the total of over 
$5,000,000,000. In the Orient their holdings of this nature 
are actually higher. In all Latin America; excluding Mex. 
ico, we have a total investment of less than $300,000,000, 
Why? Because of the absolute indifference of the goy- 
ernment of the United States toward the American jp. 
vestor in foreign enterprises and because of the inefficient 
protection extended to Americans who have undertaken 
to develop these fields and to enrich themselves. One 
illustration will suffice to show the lack of interest taken 
in the American by his government the moment he leaves 
the United States and ceases to become a voter. I have 
reference to Mexico. During the past four years 560 
lawabiding Americans have been killed by Mexicans, over 
ninety of these assassinations having taken place in the 
past six months in the oil districts of that land; eighty 
American citizens have been the victims of highway rob- 
beries; twenty American women have been outraged dur- 
ing the past year by Mexican scoundrels; 270,000 Ameri- 
can shareholders owning stock in Mexican enterprises 
have not drawn a cent of dividends for six years; $2,557, 
000,000 of foreign capital, 85 per cent of which is Ameri: 
can, has been devoid of earning power for the same period 
of time. It costs the United States $1,000,000 each week 
to keep American troops patrolling the border so that 
some semblance of order may be maintained. Compare 
this expense with the amount necessary to keep peace 
between ourselves and our northern neighbor, Canada. 
With such a record before him of outrages on the part of 
a foreign government and complete indifference and con 
tempt on the part of his home government, can any sane 
American be expected to risk investments in foreign lands? 

The investment of American money in foreign securi: 
ties will be relatively small until the government of the 
United States announces to the world a definite policy 
for the protection of the American investor in foreign 
lands, as well as for the American residing abroad, and 
demonstrates to the nations of the earth that it proposes 
to carry out this policy by every means at its command 
with promptness and dignity. 

All of our trade treaties should be redrawn. We have not 
a modern treaty to-day. Most of our commercial docu 
ments of this nature were drafted when we were an agri 
cultural nation pure and simple—when we shipped wool, 
cereals and meats to Europe. .To-day we have become 
a manufacturing people and are actually importing food- 
stuffs. But our trade treaties are still the same old anti- 
quated ones of bygone ages. We bought in former days 
as much from France as her three next best customers 
put together. Yet, due to the indifference of our State 
Department, we enjoyed the same trade ‘treaties with 
France that she extended to such countries as Liberia, 
Abyssinia and Portugal. Germany had a preferential tar 
iff with France in force since 1871. France would willingly 
favor us in this connection if we asked it, but, despite 
the numerous: petitions to our authorities, the matter has 
been considered too trivial for consideration. This same 
story is true of the majority of nations with which we 
are doing business. Yet those who steer our ship of 
state refuse to see any need for changes of any kind in 
our treaties. 


Our much-talked-of Shipping Board has not yet solved 
the vital trade problems before it. We are to-day almost 
as far as ever from having the necessary bottoms to get 
our goods to foreign markets. We have not yet made 
a foreign terminal connection in overseas lands. To oP 
erate our own ships so that they may land goods 4s 
cheaply as our competitors we must have docking facili 
ties, iighterage systems in these ports, warehouses, repal! 
shops, drydocks, and means whereby goods may be take! 
from ships with the least delays and shipped via rail into 
the interior. None of these important details of shippins 
have been worked out. Without them what is to prevent 
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competitors from delaying the discharge of vessels when 
they arrive at their destinations until demurrage and other 
charges shall have accumulated against the goods in their 
holds, so that markets will be closed to us, despite the 
price of our goods and the other favorable conditions 
which our salesmen have offered customers? Without our 
merchants being able to make C. I. F. quotations to for- 
eign buyers, we can never hope to compete with England 
or other European nations who have the facilities neces- 
sary to do so. Should this conditioh be allowed to exist 
another moment? 

Because of the fact that the War Trade Board will soon, 
I trust, cease to exist, I shall not go into details regarding 
the career of that body. Some idea of the great assist- 
ance it rendered the American business man may, how- 
ever, be gleaned from the fact that after Spreckels & Co., 
San Francisco, had secured space for a shipment of 
“threaded pipe’ to the value of $124,000, destined for 
New Zealand, an export permit was refused because “the 
shipper failed to state whether the thread was of flax, 
wool, cotton or silk.” 

The Treasury Department of the United States should 
begin an educational campaign, destined to instruct bank- 
ers in every city, town and hamlet throughout the land 
regarding the new monetary laws and especially how the 
federal reserve act can help the exporter and the importer. 
I know of a small manufacturer in a little city in Iowa, 
who was obliged to turn down an order for $1,500 worth 
of goods from China and another of $900 from Guatemala 
because he did not know how to finance his order, despite 
the fact that his home bank could have rendered him 
every service necessary to start him in foreign trade. This 
thing is happening all over the land. The small country 
banker should be obliged to give some attention to foreign 
trade and just how he can serve his immediate clients 
in this connection. 

The attitude of the Post Office Department, now in 
charge of our telegraphic and cable systems, is outrageous 
and has caused us an enormous loss of business. Within 
the past month I have had a committee representing rub- 
ber interests call upon me and show that cables sent to 
Borneo and Ceylon asking for quotations on crude rubber 
for immediate sales did not reach their destination until 
after the letters confirming them had been received—or, 
in other words, it took these cables nearly six weeks to 
reach those to whom they were addressed. In anothe: 
instance an American shipping company desired to reach 
one of its vessels which had sailed from Halifax for New 
Orleans, and to order its commander to call at New York, 
where there was a better market for its cargo than the 
original port of destination. A governmental Marconigram 
was sent. Despite the fact that the ship had only been 
one day out from Halifax when this word was sent her 
captain, he never received it and naturally went to New 
Orleans, where he advised his owners of his arrival. Not 
having heard from the government that the Marconigram 
had not been delivered, the owners had arranged for the 
ship’s arrival in New York and were obliged to instruct 
her commander to return to that port. When he reached 
the latter port the market had fallen and the shipowners 
were caused a loss in money on the cargo as well as 
being saddled with the additional and unwarranted ex- 
penses of the unnecessary trip to New Orleans. Eighteen 
days after the ship’s arrival in New York, the wireless was 
returned marked “Unable to locate said ship.” The Amer- 
ican ship company has no redress, for the government 
cannot be sued. 

I have had three business men call upon me during the 
past week complaining bitterly against the attitude of 
the British government in holding up American cables 
intended for Scandinavian countries for three or four 
Weeks and then forwarding them to their destinations, 
only after the Englishman in the same line of trade had 
an opportunity to flood the Swedish and Danish merchants 
with prices by cable, quotations by letter and in one in- 
Stance send a salesman—ultimately making sales to the 
three European merchants who were in urgent need of 
the goods for which they asked cable quotations from the 
And one of these articles was Amer: 
lan fat, which the Britisher bought in New York by 
cable, added a profit thereto, and sold to the merchant in 
Stockholm, 

Should not these situations be at once relieved? 

I have called your attention to things which should be 
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given immediate consideration and remedied. May I sug- 
gest a practical means of correcting these evils which 
threaten our foreign trade so seriously? It is simple. Let 
everyone of our two-thousand-odd trade and business or- 
ganizations throughout the land see to it that the man 
whcm they send to Congress to represent them, be a 
business man and a loyal American—one who has the 
vision to see that our success as a nation materially de- 
pends upon catering to foreign markets as we have never 
done before. Let us force a foreign trade plank in every 
political platform and see to it that the men whom we 
elect live up to this foreign trade idea, for it means work 
and prosperity for every man, woman and child in the 
land. 
Packing of Export Shipments 


One other suggestion before I close. It has been the 
custom of the American to wash his dirty linen in public 
and through the medium of. the press. Let us stop doing 
this. If we cannot speak. well of our country and our 
countrymen, let us remain silent. The harm done by 
these well-intentioned means of calling attention to our 
errors cannot be overestimated. Let us quit speaking of 
Amer‘can-made goods being sent abroad badly packed. 
This is not the case. American goods are as well packed 
to-day as foreign goods. Get this idea to the buyer over- 
seas. Do not ever again intimate that Americans will 
not fill orcers as they are sent and that they take it upon 
themselves to substitute. This may be done now and 
then, but it is not the general rule. Let the world know 
that crders are filled by us as received, and that substitu- 
ticn is considered a crime. 

Let me illustrate what harm can be done by such in- 
judicious remarks as these. Some time ago I read an 
address made by the vice-president of a well-known New 
York bank prominent in foreign trade—a man, by the 
way, who had never been abroad and who knows abso- 
lutely nothing of foreign trade or foreign methods. He 
told his audience that we were a nation of substituters 
and, instead of filling orders as our customers instructed, 
we sent the customer what we thought he wanted, with 
the result that we had earned a terrible reputation in the 
business communities of the world. Generically, his state- 
ment was all wrong. I knew, when I read his address, 
that it would do untold harm to Americans everywhere 
and especially to the American salesman in foreign fields, 
for it would be copied by all the foreign press. So certain 
was I of this condition coming about that I attempted to 
head it off by an editorial. Inside of four months I had 
a letter from an American consul-general in a large city 
telling me that my prediction had come true and that 
the unwarranted and indiscreet remarks of this alleged 
foreign trade expert had cost an American salesman sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars in orders. The letter 
went on to say that the American salesman was in com- 
petition with a British salesman. The American article 
was better in many ways, responded better by far to the 
tests to which it was submitted, and there was a small 
fraction of a cent a pound difference in the price—also 
favorable to the American. But the Britisher produced as 
his trump card the clipping from the American paper, giv- 
ing the remarks of this bank official, and said to the for- 
eign prospcctive customer: 

“T’ll grant all these things in favor of the American 
article. Read this from a New York paper and see what 
the vice-president of one of their biggest and best-known 
banks says about their practice of substitution. And then 
ask yourself this question, ‘Will the American firm fill 
the order as given?’” And the Englishman got the busi- 
ness. Some European salesmen carry as part of their 
armament, books containing extracts and clippings from 
American papers showing the unkind things our men of 
prominence say about our foreign business methods. We 
are thus placed in the position of supplying our commer- 
cial enemies with the ammunition necessary to blow us 
out of foreign markets. 

How would European nations handle the man who sub- 
stituted or failed to keep his obligation with an overseas 
customer? Upon receipt of a complaint the consul as- 
.igned to that particular city would investigate the same 
and send his report, together with all evidence, to the 
chamber of commerce with which the exporter was affili- 
ated. The offender would be called before the grievance 
cummittee and given a chance to defend himself. If the 
seller established his innocence, that foreign merchant 
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would be so notified and his future orders would be filled 
under supervision, so that he could not make similar 
charges. If he persisted, he would be politely and firmly 


told that his business was unwelcome and reasons given | 


for this decision. On the contrary, should the manufac- 
turer be found in error, he would be firmly told that a 
repetition of this charge from any source would result 
in him being deprived of foreign banking facilities and 
refused shipping space on vessels; and these foreign trade 
bodies have such powers conferred upon them by the 
state. The entire affair would be a star-chamber proceed- 
ing—no one would know of it but the merchant and the 
grievance committee. Let me suggest that we adopt some 
such method for dealing with similar problems. Congress 
can vest trade bodies with power to properly administer 
such cases. 


HINES ASKS $1,200,000,000 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An appropriation of $1,200,000,000 for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for the operation of the transportation sys- 
tems under federal control is requested by Director-General 
Hines to meet 1918 and 1919 expenditures. His estimate 
was May 24 submitted to Secretary Glass of the Treasury 
for submission to Congress. It had been expected that 
the Director-General would ask for an appropriation of not 
less than one billion dollars, and probably one and a 
quarter billion. His letter to Secretary Glass is as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I have the honor to submit herewith: an estimate in the sum 
of $1,200,000,000, to be immediately available and to remain 
available until expended, and to be added to and considered 
a part of the ‘‘Revolving Fund’’ provided for in Section 6 of 
the Act approved March 21, 1918, entitled: “An Act to provide 
for the operation of transportation systems while under federal 
control, for the just compensation of their owners and for other 
purposes.”’ 

This additional sum would be expended in the same manner 
and for the same purpose and under the same conditions as 
the amount appropriated in the above mentioned section. 

This appropriation is needed for: 

Requirements for 1918. 
Amount necessary to defray operating deficit—the 
difference between the standard rental payable to 

the railroad companies and the net operating in- 

I ee Sr I is gs 6.0 ce Sei conden cues ceedes $236,184,940 
For net excess of current assets over current lia- 

bilities, partly available for the immidate working 





le ahaa aha ac ee ae acim ASI GrR Oe 201,938,198 
Improvements on inland waterwaySs.............ssse0. 2,641,886 
Amounts advanced for account of railroad companies 

to enable them to pay in part their current lia- 

NE nea aN nih hei or i Ream eee ae mame ae eee - 100,000,000 
Amount of additions and betterments’ expenditures, 

including equipment, made to the railroad com- 

panies’ properties during 1918, which must be car- 

ried by the Railroad Administration for the time 

DN is ce gach ceeatnn ba beens bankai adwewreneo ene ee ees 352,553,455 
Loans during 1918 to railroad companies not imme- 

diately repayable ..... iaaeoeeewee peace hlacsioraiis wc eae 48,483,959 

Total requirements for WG8G 0. cccccccccsscccerseces $941,802.438 
Less amount heretofore appropriated................- 500,000,000 

BmtaMCSe FORUMITOD FOF WSIG so o.cicsccccccccwsescce cocesi $441,802,438 


Estimated Requirements for 1919. 


For amount of additions and betterments’ expen- 

ditures, including equipment, made and to be made 

to the railroad companies’ properties during 1919, 

which it is believed will have to be carried by the 

Railroad Administration for the time being........ $253,435,760 
For improvements to develop inland waterways...... 11,700,000 
For financing Boston & Maine Railroad Company 

OE OE eS LES OT EE 20,000,000 
For operating deficit for first four months of 1919.... 250,000,000 
For additional working capital 223,061,802 


ee) 


Total estimated requirements for 1919.............-. $758,197,562 








Grand total requirements for 1918 and 1919....... $1,200,000,000 


The operating deficit of $236,184,940 for the year 1918 was due 
largely to two facts: First, the winter of 1918 was unprecedented 
in its severity and in its costly effect on railroad operations, 
and second, the increases in passenger and freight rates aver- 
aging about 25 per cent were in effect for only a few days in 
excess of six months, while heavily increased expenses due to 
war conditions were effective on an ascending scale throughout 
the twelve months. 

The operating deficit of approximately $250,000,000 for the 
first four months of 1919 is due in part of the cumulative high 
levels of cost brought about by the war for labor and ma- 
terials and in part to the sudden and abnormal falling off of 
business as a result of the cessation of war activities, the 
sudden drop in the demand for fuel and for other basic com- 
modities, and the general state of hesitancy due to the transi- 
tion from war conditions to peace conditions. The fact that the 
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present period is transitional and apparently on the eve of 
important changes has made it expedient to defer, until the 
matter can be more accurately measured, the consideration of 
the question, now frequently raised, of an increase in rates, 

In my judgment, the deficits for 1918 and for the readjust- 
ment period of 1919 are clearly losses due to the war and ought 
to be treated as such. By reason of the abnormal after-ihe- 
war factors tending to important changes in the situation, the 
estimate herewith submitted does not attempt to forecast re- 
sults beyond the first four months of this calendar year. 

If the amount here requested shall be appropriated the total 
appropriation for the Railroad Administration will have been 
$1,700,000,000. 

Of this amount $1,214,000,000 will represent amounts which 
should be returned to the government, $425,000,00 thereof being 
temporarily tied up in working capital and $775,000,000 thereof 
representing amounts which have been and will be advanced 
for the account of the railroad corporations and which it will 
be their duty to repay as rapidly as practicable. About $14,000,- 
000 will represent expenditures for equipment on inland water- 
ways. 

Of-the entire $1,700,000,000, $486,000,000 represents the aggre- 
gate loss to the government up to April 30, 1919, on account of 
the two deficits above explained. 

The sum of approximately $223,000,000 for increased working 
capital is requested because experience has demonstrated that 
the amount of working capital actually available for current 
use on December 31, 1918, was insufficient to admit of the free 
and unrestricted payment of payrolls and vouchers for materials 
and supplies throughout the country. There is manifestly great 
advantage both in the economical purchase of materials and 
supplies and the handling of such transactions to the satisfac- 
tion of the business public in having an ample supply of work- 
ing cash so as to avoid delays in making payments, 


VENUE OF SUITS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, under date of May 19, and an- 
nounced May 22, issued General Order No. 26-A, revoking 
and setting aside General Order No. 26, issued May 23, 
1918, by Mr. McAdoo, and which provided that suits against 
carriers for personal injury, freight and damage claims 
brought in jurisdictions removed from the residence of 
plaintiffs or jurisdiction where cause of action arose should 
not be tried during the period of federal control. 

The action of the Director-General in issuing the revoce- 
tion order and in view of the interpretation placed on 
Director-General Hines’s statements to the Senate com- 
mittee this Spring relative to his position on the so-called 
venue orders, Nos. 18, 18-A and 26, is taken as an indica- 
tion that orders revoking Nos. 18 and 18-A may be forth- 
coming in the near future. The Director-General has un- 
der consideration the question of revoking these orders 
also. 

The members of the Senate committee got the impres- 
sion from Director-General Hines’s statements that he 
would revoke the venue orders which the lawyer-members 
of the Senate committee, as well as hundreds of other law- 
yers, regarded as abrogating the venue statutes controlling 
in federal and state courts, notwithstanding an opinion by 
Judge Treiber of St. Louis that the President had the 
power to make and enforce such orders. 

General Order No. 26-A is as follows: 

“Ordered: That, effective June 15, 1919, General Order 
No. 26, issued May 23, 1918, be, and the same is hereby, 
revoked and set aside. Walker D. Hines, Director-General 
of Railroads.” 

When he issued General Order No. 26, which followed 
General Orders Nos. 18 and 18-A, Mr. McAdoo declared it 
was necessary in “the present war emergency,” and spe 
cifically stated that the order “is not intended in any way 
to impair or affect General Order No. 18 as amended by 
General Order No. 18-A.” 

General Order No. 18 provided that “all suits against 
carriers while under federal control must be brought in 
the county or district where the plaintiff resides, or in 
the county or district where the cause of action arose.” 

General Order No. 18-A provides that “it is therefore 
ordered that all suits against carriers while under federal 
control must be brought in the county or district where 
the plaintiff resided at the time of the accrual of the 
cause of action or in the county or district where the 
cause of aci.on arose.” 


CHANGES IN SOUTHEAST 
Director Chambers is on a trip through the southeast, 
the object of which is to enable him to iron out some 
rate questions as to cast-iron pipe originating in the 
Birmingham district, the transportation of perishable 
freight from Florida, and the establishment of rates and 
service on the Warrior and Mississippi river barge routes. 
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May 31, 1919 


RATES AND VALUATION 


(By Samuel W. Moore, General Solicitor, Kansas City Southern 
: Railroad.) 

The starting point of any solution of the railway prob- 
jm must be some intelligent basis for making freight and 
passenger rates. No such basis has yet been found. While 
rates are made by state commissions and by the Interstate 
(ommerce Commission, yet all must admit that the process 
js unsatisfactory, and that it will continue to be unsatis- 
factory until a logical and sound basis for rate making can 
be established. 

The general principles which govern the relative rights 
of the railway companies and the public are familiar to 
everyone, and may be stated as follows: A railway com- 
pany is entitled to fair and reasonable compensation for 
the service which it provides in the transportation of per- 
sons and property; and, on the other hand, the public is 
entitled to adequate service at rates which are fair and 
reasonable. But this general formula is of little practical 
value, unless some wise and acceptable method can be 
devised by which it may be given concrete application. 

It is confidently asserted that railway rates must bear 
sme just relation to, and, in a measure, be based upon 
ihe fair value of the property employed in the public serv- 
ice. The right of a railway company to fair and just com- 
pensation necessarily means that such compensation should 
be fair and just with respect to the value of the property 
employed. The obligation of the public to pay just and 
reasonable rates- necessarily means the same thing. 


It was recognized by Congress when it passed the valu- 
ation act of March 1, 1918, providing for the valuation of 
all the railroads of the country by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that such valuation must be the basis of all 
intelligent rate making. The Commission had long de- 
manded that such a valuation be made, chiefly for that 
purpose. During the past six years the Commission, with 
an army of employes, has been at work assembling the 
vast array of facts and figures upon which the value of 
each road must depend. Its completion is promised within 
acomparatively short time. 


Let us briefly consider the rate making problem upon 
the assumption, which appears to be fairly warranted, 
that each railroad in the United States will soon have a 
value officially placed upon its property and that such 
value will be available for purposes of rate making and 
for all other purposes. 

First, it is essential to know with what railroads we are 
to deal, for there are so many different kinds of railroads 
that the same treatment may not apply to all. There are 
industrial roads, which handle carloads of freight from 
one part of an industrial plant to another, or to a con- 
nection with a trunk line; switching roads, which perform 
switching service for others, and may or may not own 
freight cars of their own; tap lines, which may be either 
temporary or permanent, and are built by or in the inter- 
est of some particular industry, and which, in the begin- 
ning at least, serve only the particular industry, and are 
common carriers in name only. Then there are prosperous 
traads and bankrupt roads. Some roads, which are now 
bankrupt, may be reasonably expected to develop into suc- 
cessful roads with the growth and prosperity of the coun- 
try which they serve, while other bankrupt roads are so 
hopelessly bankrupt that there is no reasonable probability 
of their ever becoming self-supporting. The hopelessly 
bankrupt roads may be divided into two classes: First, 
those which should be taken up and salvaged, and, sec- 
ondly, those which really serve a public need and which 
should be maintained and operated, it may be, at the pub- 
lic expense, to the end that the people located along the 
line may be provided railroad facilities to which they are 
justly entitled. 


It is self-evident that it is not practicable to consider all 
tailroads of the kinds above numerated as constituting 
one class for legislative purposes, but that, on the con- 
tary, the real railroads, or, as I call them, the “normal 
tailroads,” should be dealt with as a class by themselves. 
A normal railroad for the purpose of this discussion may 
be defined as follows: 


A normal railroad is one that meets an actual demand for 
YWansportation facilities in the territory in which it operates so 
that if it were destroyed or obliterated the public interest 
Would require its reconstruction, or the construction of a rail- 
tad in substantially the same location to take its place. 
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The purpose of this definition is to embrace within its 
terms the railroads which are entitled to protection in the 
making of reasonable rates by governmental authority. It 
means, in general terms, the so-called legitimate roads 
which are economically constructed and maintained, and 
which, in their operations, serve an actual public need. 
All other roads are for the moment laid aside, as they 
should be the subject of separate consideration. 

The law recognizes two separate and distinct kinds or 
classes of rates—“compensatory rates’ and “reasonable 
rates.” In the public mind these two have become very 
much confused, and have been regarded as meaning one 
and the same thing. But the difference is very marked, 
and the distinction one which the law has clearly recog- 
nized, and one which should be constantly borne in mind. 

A compensatory rate is one which, tested by the consti- 
tutional provision which prohibits the taking of private 
property for public use without just compensation, does in 
fact afford such compensation. In other words, a com- 
pensatory rate is a non-confiscatory rate. It is one which 
escapes the charge of confiscation, even by the smallest 
margin. The following definition of a compensatory rate 
is, it is believed, supported by abundant authority. 


A compensatory rate oh a normal railroad is one that will 
afford a net return applicable to the payment of interest or 
dividends not less than 6 per cent per annum upon the value 
» 4 the er employed in the service for which the rate is 
charged. 


While a compensatory rate is well recognized by law in 
the sense above stated, yet no definition has ever been 
formulated which precisely defines a reasonable rate. The 
interstate commerce act vests the Commission with the 
authority, and imposes upon it the duty of prescribing 
interstate rates which shall be reasonable, but without 
defining the term. It is, however, conceded that a reason- 
able rate is something in excess of a rate which barely 
escapes a charge of confiscation, that is, something in ex- 
cess of a compensatory rate. It has been said by many 
courts that a reasonable rate must be one which will 
provide sufficient revenue so as to attract capital and in- 
duce investment in railway properties. In other words, 
reasonable rates should be such as to permit railway com- 
panies to compete with industrial enterprises in attracting 
capital for investment. From this it follows that, in a 
general way, reasonable rates should be sufficient to pro- 
duce a return upon the value of the property employed in 
the public service which shall be substantially equivalent 
to the average rate of return yielded by industrial enter- 
prises in the same general part of the country and involv- 
ing substantially the same risk. 


It seems fair, also, that a reasonable rate as applied to 
any normal railroad should produce a return not less than 
say 6 per cent upon its cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion. A railroad property created with the money of stock- 
holders or bondholders and devoted to the public service 
should, if it comes within the foregoing definition of a 
normal railroad, be protected in the making of reasonable 
rates so that it may earn a fair return upon the con- 
structive cost of its physical property less the depreciation 
which it has suffered. If the public needs it, the public 
should support it. 

I suggest, therefore, the following definition of a reason- 
able rate: 


A reasonable rate upon a normal railroad is one that will 
afford a net return, applicable to the payment of interest or 
dividends, which shall not be less, in any case, than, say 6 
per cent per annum upon the cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion of the property employed in the service for which the rate 
is charged; and which, in the case of established roads in 
successful operation, will yield an annual return upon the 
official value of the property employed in the public service 
which will be equal, as near as may be, to the average rate of 
annual return upon the value of property employed in indus- 
trial enterprises in the same general locality and involving 
substantially the same risk. 


Will not this definition of a “reasonable rate” do full 
justice to all normal railroads, the weak as well as the 
strong, and at the same time afford ample protection to 
the public? 

It is to be noted that under this plan one of the weaker 
lines might receive substantially more than compensatory 
rates based upon the official value of its property, as dis- 
tinguished from its cost of reproduction less depreciation. 
If cost of reproduction less depreciation were double the 
official value, for illustration, a return of 6 per cent on 
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the reproduction cost would be equal to 12 per cent on 
the official value. But is it not reasonable, for reasons 
above stated, that the constructive investment of a normal 
railroad should be thus protected? 

It should be borne in mind that investments in railroad 
property, unlike ordinary investments in commercial and 
industrial enterprises, are ordinarily limited by rate-mak- 
ing bodies to a small return and that the opportunity of 
making large profits is denied them, and that there is, in 
addition, always a possibility of losing the investment in 
whole or in part. 

In considering the application of the foregoing definition 
of a reasonable rate to the stronger lines, it is to be 
remembered that the rates must be the same on all lines 
between the same competing points, and also upon com- 
petitive commodities. The rate between New York and 
the Mississippi River, for illustration, must be the same 
on all carriers, for, as water seeks a lower level, so does 
traffic. But, while the rates must remain the same be- 
tween competing points and upon competitive commodi- 
ties, the respective volumes of traffic of the competing 
roads will differ very greatly, and likewise the costs of 
operation, due to various causes, will also differ very ma- 
terially. It inevitably results that, with the same rates 
applying to varying volumes of traffic, and with varying 
costs of operation, profits realized by the different lines 
will be substantially different. Some roads will have a 
very small return, and others a very handsome return. 
One line will be more profitable than another, and hence 
more valuable, as one farm may be more productive than 
another, and for that reason have the greater market 
value. This difference in value is not only inevitable, but 
it is legitimate, since wise foresight in the location of 
the road, economy in its construction and operation, and 
efficiency in the development of its traffic, should be re- 
warded. 

Doubtless in the ‘interest of the public and to protect 
it against excessive earnings, some reasonable limit should 
be placed upon the earning power of the more prosperous 
lines, and this may be done by providing that all net 
earnings in excess of a designated amount shall be shared 
between the company and the government, and perhaps, 
also with labor, and to that end I suggest the following 
rule: 


Where the application of reasonable rates, as here defined, 
yields an annual net return, applicable to the payment of inter- 
est or dividends, upon any railroad or any system of railroads 
under the same ownership and management, in excess of 8 per 
cent upon the official value thereof, one-half of such excess 
shall be paid into the treasury of the United States. 


It is generally recognized that where the government 
possesses and exercises the right, by prescribing maximum 
rates, to limit the earning power of a property devoted 
to a public use, there should be a corresponding right 
on the part of bondholders and stockholders tobe assured 
that a fair return will be earned. Where the government 
seeks to limit the return to, say, 6 per cent on the value, 
it must act through rate schedules which are vast in 
extent and cumbersome in application, and it may easily 
happen that the actual return will be materially larger 
or smaller than intended. If the result is that a larger 
return is realized than contemplated, the foregoing provi- 
sion for the division of the excess earnings amply takes 
care of the situation, but if the result is less than intended, 
or if there be no return at all, the carrier sustains a loss 
for which there is no redress. In other words, there are 
lean years and fat years. The fat years should take care 
of themselves, but should not some provision be made, 
by way of a government guarantee, against irretrievable 
loss due to lean years? 

A full and unrestricted guaranty by the government of 
the annual return to which a railway company is justly 
entitled, would, it may be argued, open the door to in- 
efficiency, to carelessness, and to slothful work. For what 
is the incentive to strenuous effort if the result is an 
assured fact? 

If the guaranty were for less than a full return, say, 
4% per cent upon the official value of the property em- 
ployed in the public service, the incentive would still 
remain for the full development of the property, its care- 
ful and economical operation, and the handling of its 
traffic in a manner satisfactory to its patrons. But, to 
remove all danger of any letting down of effort, it might 
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properly be provided that a condition to payment of the 
guaranty should be a finding by the Interstate Commmeree 
Commission that the operation of a railroad has beep 
conducted with economy and efficiency. To this end, | 
suggest the following: 


The government guarantees to each and every norma raijj- 
road that its net earnings for any fiscal year shall not he legs 
than 4% per cent upon its official value, provided that if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after investigation, shall 
certify that its operations for the year have not been con- 
ducted efficiently and economically, and that an unnecessary 
loss of net revenue has been caused thereby, the guaranty shai] 
be reduced by the amount thereof. 


No reason is perceived why the foregoing observations 
may not apply in the exceedingly probable event of the 
return of the railroads to their owners, under any form 
of government regulation or supervision which has not 
yet been suggested. If the railroads are to be divided 
into groups and compulsorily consolidated into a number 
of large systems, the foregoing observations would apply 
to each system taken as a whole. They would likewise 
apply to systems or groups resulting from voluntary con- 
solidation, and would also apply if the individual lines 
are returned to their owners to be operated as they were 
prior to federal control. 


ARGUE LUMBER MINIMA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arguments were made on May 22 in the Commission’s 
initiated case, No. 10127, Lumber Carload Minima, in which 
the question is as to whether the cubical minima rules 
of the northern transcontinental carriers shall be con- 
tinued in effect. The Commission initiated the matter 
because of the large number of complaints it had received, 
all of which ran to the effect that the cubical minimum 
rule forces shippers to fit their shipments to the car, rather 
than having cars tendered to them which have some elas- 
ticity in their loading requirements. 

The issue was discussed by J. V. Norman for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, John S. Burch- 
more for the Feltus Lumber Company and allied interests, 
and by D. F. Lyons for the Director-General. They dis- 
cussed the tentative report made by George T. Bell while 
he was an attorney-examiner for the Commission. 

Mr. Norman suggested a minimum of 34,000 pounds for 
cars of 36 feet and less and 40,000 for cars of greater 
length. Mr. Lyons raised the question as to whether the 
Commission has the power to order a change. Mr. Nor- 
man ridiculed the idea of anyone raising a question of 
that kind in connection with rules or rates in effect ten 
years before the passage of the federal control law. 

“Knowing the Director-General as I do, I know that he 
will follow any suggestion coming from the Commission 
without waiting for an order,” said Mr. Norman. 

Mr. Lyons asked the Commission, if it decides the cubical 
minima rule must go, to establish minima that will give 
the carriers the benefits accruing from the cubical rule. 
He suggested a minimum of 40,000 on cars of 36 feet and 
50,000 on cars of 40 feet and more in length. 


LINES UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee in Supplement 
No. 3 to Circular No. 47, cancelling Supplement No. 2, says 
that it has received advice from the Director of Traffic of 
the following changes as to lines under federal control: 


Additional Lines Under Federal Control. 


Gainesville Midland Railroad. 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad of Texas. 
from Supplement No. 2.) 

New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad. 
operative form of contract.) 

Philadelphia & Camden Ferry. 
ment No. 2.) 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Railroad. 
plement No. 1.) 

Valdosta, Moultrie & Western Railway. 

Lines Eliminated from List Under Federal! Control. 


Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. 
Sidell & Olney Railroad. 

St. Louis National Stock Yards. 

St. Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


STATE RATE REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Now that the solution of the railroad problem is about 
to come up for consideration by Congress, I desire to offer 
for discussion a plan which has occurred to me as solving 
the difficulties which have been met with in the matter 
of rate regulation, due to conflicting interests of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the several state com- 
missions. 

I do not recall having seen any such plan as the one 
I present discussed in any of our technical papers. It 
may be, of course, that such discussion has been had and 
that same has escaped my attention. 

All complaints involving intrastate rates are to be filed 
with and hearings had before the several state commis- 
sions; said state commission, upon completion of hearing, 
to report its findings to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, a copy of said report to be served on each of the 
parties to the complaint; each of the parties to the com- 
plaint to be allowed a stated period in which to file ex- 
ceptions to such report with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and a copy thereof with the state commission. 
Said state commission, upon receipt of such exceptions, 
may make such further reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as it may deem advisable. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission may then review the findings of 
the state commission in the light of the record and ap- 
prove, modify or disapprove the findings of the state com- 
mission. If no exceptions are taken to the report of the 
state commission, such report shall become effective and 
shall not be subject to review by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If a rehearing should at any time be re- 
quested, application for same shall be filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who, upon good cause being 
shown, shall direct the state commission before whom 
the complaint was originally heard to reopen the case for 
further hearing and report. 

This plan preserves to the people of a given Iccality the 
advantage of having local matters passed upon by a rate- 
regulating body who are in immediate touch with local 
conditions, and at the same time protects the railroads 
against findings on the part of the state commissions 
which might be in part influenced by local prejudice. 

F. W. Brown, Freight Rate Clerk, 
New York State Highway Commission. 
Albany, N. Y., May 27, 1919. 


PREPAYMENT OF FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the Open Forum columns of your valued paper I 
Would like to start a campaign which I have had on my 
Mind a long time, and that is simply this: 

When shippers sell goods on a delivered basis, they 
should prepay the freight. We have so many firms who 
ship goods to us “freight collect,’ entailing unnecessary 
charge-backs of freight, with all the bookkeeping which 
has to be done in an instance of this kind, when the 
Whole matter could be taken care of by properly pre- 
Paying the shipment in the first place. When a firm sells 
800ds delivered they should not put the burden of charging 
back the freight on the consignee; the goods should come 
to the consignee properly prepaid. It is surprising the 
lumber of big shippers who still persist in this obsolete 
method of shipping their goods and causing the consignee 
the unnecessary work and worry which they do cause by 
hot properly prepaying their freight. And I think that 
the traffic departments of all manufacturing and shipping 
foncerns should take this matter under advisement. I 
think it should be made a national movement all over the 
United States. 


Why should we be put to the worry and trouble of see- 
ing that we are properly reimbursed for freight charges 
which we should never have to pay in the first place? 

I will be obliged to you if you will give this matter 
prominence in the columns of your paper. For several 
months I have been keeping a list of those shippers who 
do not live up to their responsibilities, and I can assure 
you that it is a list of considerable magnitude. 

And, if you will permit me, I would like to give due 
credit to such organizations as the American Tobacco 
Company and the R. J. Reynulds Tobacco Company, who 
faithfully live up to their part of the contract in prepay- 
ing goods which they sell on a delivered basis. 

Supplementing the above letter, and since it was written 
I notice an article in the May issue of the Bulletin of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, written by 
George W. Barnes of Cleveland, O., which touches on this 
same subject. 

So that it is very evident that other firms have been 
having the same trouble that we have had, and that one 
of them, at least, is trying to agitate the matter in a na- 
tional way, through the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Morey Mercantile Company, 
R. Flickinger, Traffic Manager. 
Denver, Colo., May 26, 1919. 


TIME FOR FILING CLAIM 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Through your columns we desire to call your attention 
to a claim which we presented against the Ch’cago & 
Northwestern Railroad on Jan. 19, 1917, which covered 
loss of a shipment moving in November, 1916. 

We traced the railroad for payment of this claim con- 
tinuously, and were notified about two months ago that 
all papers were lost and that a new set would have to 
be made up. Imagine our surprise, when we again re- 
ceived a letter from the railroad company to the effect 
that the claim had run over a period of two years and 
one day and that same could not be paid. 

We are of the opinion that this is an arbitrary and 
unwarranted rule to be applied, and from now on it will 
be necessary for us to either present the claims direct to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, whether for over- 
charge, loss or damage, or bring suit for recovery, other- 
wise the railroad companies could delay the matter to 
such an extent that claim would outlaw itself in two years. 

The Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., 
J. P. Powers, T. M. 


AISHTON REPLIES TO BEEK 


J. H. Beek, Traffic Director, St. Paul Association: 

I have your letter of May 10 (Traffic World, May 17, p. 
1059), about service furnished by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

I am enclosing, for your information, copy of the latest 
instructions issued from this office, which were mailed out 
on the day your letter was written. These instructions 
provide that: 


1. Less carload freight will be accepted daily by all lines. 

2. Through or setout cars will be scheduled for specified days, 
where it can be mutually arranged by representatives of the 
shipping public and carriers. 

3. All schedules for less carload freight should be immedi- 
ately revised by each line, so as to provide for peddler cars to 
be operated on all weekdays, except holidays, and except where 
less frequent service meets the requirements 

4. Selected routes will be established on the basis indicated 
in the circular. 


Instructions outlined in this circular are exactly in ac- 
cord with the agreement reached by the Railroad Admin- 
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istration and the Committee of the Traffic League at Wash- 
ington. 

There is, as I see it, no use of going into the question of 
what the actual service has been on merchandise in the 
past five or six months out of St. Paul, but I have suffi- 
cient information to indicate that it is better now than it 
has been at any time for the past two or three years. 

It wilt be our endeavor to improve it in every way pos- 
sible, and the individual railroads will go ahead and pro- 
vide the best possible service consistent with good service 
and economical operation, but in the preparation of their 
schedules they must have a regard for a reasonable mini- 
mum tonnage per car, just as they always have had in the 
past. 

The best merchandise service is provided when it can 
be arranged that solid cars of merchandise can be loaded 
to single destinations, or for certain branch lines. By 
adopting this method there is eliminated the peddler car 
moving over long distances, sometimes two or three way- 
freight divisions, each of which consumes a day in un- 
loading the freight. It is very much better for the shippers 
and the railroads alike that such freight be held over and 
put in cars which will move it through in less time than 
it would move if loaded daily, and at the same time it will 
avoid rehandling at transfer points, and will get the 
freight to destination with less loss and damage. One 
of the outstanding results of the plan in effect for the 
past few months for handling merchandise has been the 
very decided reduction in loss and damage claims. 

Our investigation throughout the country, with but very 
few exceptions, has shown that the receivers of freight 
have been very well satisfied with the service, and it will 
be the endeavor of every railroad now to save everything 
in connection with the plan that was of benefit to the 
shippers and receivers, as well as the railroads, to the 
end that the best service that ever existed will be pro- 
vided. 

I would judge from your letter that you were not famil- 
iar with the results that have been accomplished by the 
heavier loading per car. It was only by the campaign con- 
ducted by the Food Administration, the Car Service Sec- 
tion and the railroad officers as a whole that enabled them 
to furnish the car supply that was furnished last year. 
The failure to utilize cars to their capacity means a greater 
expense per ton for handling on the part of the railroaas, 
and such greater expense must finally be borne by the 
freight, and where such cost can be reduced by heavier 
loading per car, it, without question, is of just as much 
benefit to the shipper as it is to the railroad. 

The plan of the Car Service Section for securing heavier 
loading per car is nothing new. It was in existence on a 
great many railroads prior to 1914, and has been constantly 
agitated since that time, true, to a greater degree during 
the war by the Food Administration regulations, but since 
those regulations have been removed the only method left 
is persuasion on the part of railroad officers with shippers, 
and as an indication to you that this is thoroughly appre- 
ciated in other lines of industry I am enclosing Bulletin 
CS-110 from the Car Service Section, under date of April 
24, which is a copy of a statement made by the traffic 
manager of the National Tube Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as to the value of heavier loading of freight 
cars. We trust with this information that you will see 
your way clear to likewise assist the Railroad Administra- 
tion in securing heavier loading of cars. 

The local officers of the railroads at St. Paul have in- 
structions to render the same service that was heretofore 
furnished by the off-line agencies, and we would appreci- 
ate your calling to our attention any failure on their part 
to give the patrons of the railroads at St. Paul full and 
complete answers to any inquiries that may be made. 

You no doubt appreciate that it takes some little time 
to make an entire change in the arrangement for the han- 
dling of merchandise and that the schedules must be 
worked out carefully. When all of the arrangements have 
been completed by the individual lines, as indicated in our 
Supplement 1 to Circular No. 79, I am satisfied it will 
remove any cause for complaint heretofore existing. 

It was my understanding, when in St. Paul, that the 
principal cause for complaint was the inability of the ship- 
pers to deliver their freight daily. This, of course, is 
changed by the instructions in effect, and it is the under- 
standing that the freight may be delivered daily, unless 
by arrangement of the railroads with individual shippers, 
the former plan of delivering it on specified days is ad- 
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hered to for the benefit of all concerned, but that is a 
matter to be worked out by the individual railroads. 

The Supervisor of Merchandise Service of the North. 
western Region, whose only duty is to provide for the best 
possible and economical service, will call on you the first 
time he is at St. Paul to go over these matters with you 
in detail. In the meantime, shall be glad to have you take 
up with the railroads direct any specific complaints that 
come to your attention where merchandise is not properly 
handled, and would be glad, also, to have you communicate 
with Mr. A. W. Trenholm, our representative in the Twin 
Cities, or this office. 

As you have sent a copy of your letter to Mr. Hines and 
Mr. Thelen, I have also taken the liberty of sending them 
a copy of the reply. 

I note in your letter that you have mentioned having sent 
a copy of your communication of May 10 to numerous other 
commercial organizations. May I not suggest that in order 
that there may be a complete record that you also send to 
them a copy of this reply that I have made to you, or, if 
you prefer, would be very glad if you would advise to what 
associations your letter was sent, and we shall take pleas- 
ure in mailing them a copy of the answer. 

R. H. AISHTON, 
Regional Director, Northwestern Region. 
Chicago, IIl., May 14, 1919. 


FREIGHT CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 


Regional Director Bush, in Order No. 206, says: 

“Our attention has been called to the fact that some 
roads are paying freight claims through station agents. 
This is clearly in violation of General Order No. 41 of the 
Director-General and his circulars 48 and 49, as well as in 
violation of conference rulings 236 and 462 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


“Claims for loss and damage to freight must be made 
on standard forms approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and, among other things, be supported by: 


(a) Original bill of lading, if not previously surrendered to 
carrier. 

(b) Original paid freight receipt. 

(c) Original certified copy invoice of value. 

(d) All obtainable facts in proof of such loss and damage, 
and the value thereof. 


as provided in Section 2 of General Order No. 41, and pay- 
ments should only be made upon regular audited voucher 
approved for audit by the freight claim agent and for pay- 
ment by or under direction of the general solicitor or other 
officer designated to approve vouchers for payment, pro- 
vided, however, that loss and damage freight claims may 
be paid by drafts drawn on the federal or local federal 
treasurer having jurisdiction within the same limitations 
which are now in effect and authorized by the officer in 
charge of such authorization as provided by Section 11 of 
General Order No. 41. 


“It is quite too much to expect any station agent (ordi- 
nary or extraordinary) to properly discharge the duties 
imposed upon the freight claim agents under the super- 
vision of the general solicitor—properly investigate— 
determine, among other things, the question of legal lia- 
bility and the measure of damage. Station agents have 
many important functions to perform in connection with 
the prevention and settlement of freight claims, some of 
which are commented upon in Sections 13, 14 and 15 in 
General Order No. 41.” 
















RATES FOR CONVENTIONS 


Director-General Hines issued the following May 26: 

“The recent order of the Director-General authorizing 
rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip for meet- 
ings or conventions of religious, fraternal, educational, 
charitable and miltary organizations involves such a vast 
amount of detail that it is found impossible to make it 
effective for meetings convening earlier than June 10. 

“It is necessary to print and distribute several million 
ceartificates to 50,000 or more ticket offices, to correspond 
with the officers of the various organizations for the pur- 
pose of establishing regulations under which the plan will 
be operated, to prepare and file tariffs with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and give the necessary instructions 
to ticket agents.” 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront dealing with trafic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
selating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. traffic 
man of long experience and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 

ce of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
¢ citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 


of any question—by th t , 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 


of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

esti 


Address ions and Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Party Entitled to Overcharges 


Ohio.—Question: Please refer to your Traffic World of 
May 10, 1919, page 1000, Oklahoma’s question about the 
party entitled to overcharges. We note in your answer 
you cite a case of Lu Dowici Celadon Company vs. S.E. C. 
R. R., 35 I. C. C. 82. We will agree with your conclusions 
to the extent that it is proper for the railroad company to 
refund to the consignee all charges unlawfully collected 
in a case where a shipment goes through collect and is 
overcharged. But, in our experience in collecting refunds 
on duplicate charges where the shipment was sent out 
prepaid and the railroads collect at destination also, we 
find that we are obliged to have the original prepaid 
freight bill as well as the original collect freight bill, or 
in case We are unable to produce the original of either 
and give copy instead, we must execute and file bond of 
indemnity in lieu thereof. 

It seems to us the carriers are governed by some rule 
which makes it imperative that they either have the orig- 
inl documents or a bond of indemnity in lieu thereof. 
In the case in question it looks to us as if some agent 
slipped up when he failed to request both original docu- 
ments or a bond of indemnity for the missing one. There- 
fore we can hardly see why a shipper should be the loser 
under the conditions. Of course, this is just one view- 
point, but we feel that the question is important enough 
to discuss further with a view of locating or establishing 
some rule to govern a case like this. 

Answer: The carriers at present are governed by some 
tue regarding the presentation and payment of over- 
charge claims. In fact, the Interstate Commeree Commis: 
sion has prepared a standard form for preparing and filing 
such claims. This form has been adopted by the United 
States Railroad Administration in its General Order No. 
5), section 4 of which in part provides: 

“Formal claims for overcharge presented by claimants 
shall be prepared on the standard form approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They shall be sup- 
ported by the original paid freight receipt and, if claim 
is based on weight, misrouting, valuation, ete., by all other 
obtainable documents or particulars. If the original paid 
freight receipt cannot be presented, claimant’s indemnity 
bond may be required. If overcharge is based on the rate 
clear, reference shall be shown to the tariff or base in 
which the rate claimed is published. Such formal claims 
shall be presented to, and adjusted by, either the initial 
or the destination carrier.” 


In the shipment in question, since the same was billed 
“collect” the consignee no doubt supported his claim by 
the “Original paid freight receipt” and thereby strictly 
conformed with the ruling above stated. 


Claims Based on Invoice Price 


New York.—Question: Recently claim was presented 
against the New York Central for the value of four pack: 
ages shortlanded, and this claim was based upon the in- 
Voice cost at point of shipment, plus freight to New York 
Which had been paid by us. The railroad claims that 
settlement should only be made upon the invoice cost, and 
that they are entitled to the freight irrespective of the 
fact that they are unable to make delivery. Will you 
kindly advise as to the authority on this subject? 

Answer: There is no authority in law for the conten- 
lon of the railroad company as above stated. The uni- 
form bill of lading expressly provides that the amount of 
any loss for which a carrier is liable shall be computed on 
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the basis of the value of the property at the place and 
time of shipment, plus the prepaid freight charges. This 
provision has been upheld by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and interpreted to mean that the invoice price 
governs only when that price is fairly representative of 
the market value at place and time of shipment. As a 
matter of fact, under a recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “In the Matter of Bills of Lading,” 
52 I. C. C., 671, neither the invoice price nor the value 
at place and time of shipment now determines the amount 
for which the carrier is liable. Under the foregoing ruling 
the Commission now holds that what governs is the mar 
ket value of the goods at destination plus interest on 
such value from the date when, in general course, the 
goods would have been delivered, less the unpaid trans- 
portation charges, if any. 
Time in Which to File Claim for Lost Shipment 

Massachusetts.—Question: We shipped consignment of 
goods on June 2, 1917, and filed claim on Jan. 20, 1919, 
for a loss of 50 pounds. The carrier refuses to entertain 
this claim, taking the stand, as bill of lading contract be: 
tween shippers and carriers states, that all claims for loss 
or damage should be presented to the carrier within six 
months after delivery. They claim that if they were to 
entertain the claim now, paying same, even though our 
freight claim does bear the notation that one case was 
short, their action would be unlawful. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission having 
approved the provision in the uniform bill of lading re- 
quiring claims to be filed within six months after a rea- 
sonable time for delivery had elapsed, and the Commission 
and United States Supreme Court both having held that 
the published terms of such bill of lading and tariffs by 
the carriers must be strictly adhered to, it necessarily 
follows that the carier could not legally waive the require- 
ments of the provision in the case in question. See our 
answer to “Illinois,” published on page 897 of the Nov. 9, 
1918, issue of The Traffic World, for our further views 
hereon. ; 

Time Within Which to Sue 

Massachusetts.—Question: Section 3 of uniform bill of 
lading requires that suits for loss or damage shall be in- 
stituted within two years and one day after delivery of 
property. Under date of Oct. 26, 1916, we made a ship- 
ment of one machine, L. C. L., and upon arrival at des- 
tination was received in damaged condition. Consignee 
returned the machine for repairs, and, after repairs were 
made, shipment was again forwarded and again received 
in damaged condition, necessitating the return of machine 
a second time. On the return of machine the first and 
second time for repairs, the originating carrier was called 
in to note damaged condition, and claim was entered in 
accordance with understanding with local agent, claim 
being entered during November, 1916. 

Correspondence with reference to settlement of this 
claim was followed all during the year 1917, and our un- 
derstanding was that everything would be settled O. K. 
Not having heard from carrier for some little time, cor- 
respondence was again instituted in July, 1918, and there- 
after, without results, and, on taking the matter up with 
F. C. A. recently, have received advice that they are now 
unabie to offer us anything in settlement in view of two- 
year-and-one-day clause, as previously mentioned. 

We believe we have kept this matter quite active with 
the carrier and do not see why it should be necessary 
for us to be liable for damages caused through rough 
handling of carrier and seeming negligence on their part 
in settling claim within a certain period. Any information 
you may offer showing how we can have this bill settled 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Answer: In ordinary action of debt or in tort, an ac. 
knowledgment of a debt, or a new promise to pay, or a 
part payment after the statute of limitations has begun 
to run takes the debt out of the statute of limitations, and 
revises the same from the time of such acknowledgment, 
promise or payment. However, this rule has no applica- 
tion to actions against carriers for loss or damage of 
shipments moving under the uniform bill of lading. In 
our answer to “Illinois,” published on page 755 of the 
Oct. 19, 1918, issue of The Traffic World, we advise as 
follows: 

“On Aug. 28, 1918, in General Order No. 41, the United 
States Railroad Administration ruled that all loss and dam- 
age claims shall be adjusted with the claimants in accord- 
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ance with the established legal liability, bill of lading, 
tariff provision and federal regulation, by the carrier to 
whom presented. The form of bill of lading used by many 
carriers contains a provision to the effect that suits for 
loss, damage or delay shall be instituted only within two 
years and one day after delivery of the property, or, in 
case of failure to make delivery, then within two years 
and one day after a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed. Consequently, if a shipment moves under a bill 
of lading containing such a provision, it is necessary for 
the claimant to strictly comply with the same, even though 
he has complied with that provision which requires claims 
to be filed with the carrier within six months, and the 
default in instituting suit was caused by the delay in 
the carrier in investigating the claim so filed. The courts 
hold that this stipulation is independent of any other, must 
be strictly complied with, is not the subject of waiver or 
estoppel by either party, and not in conflict with the Cum- 
mins amendment or unreasonable.” 

It is our opinion, though, that you will be allowed a 
period of two years and one day from the date of the 
delivery at destination of the second shipment within 
which to bring suit, in so far as the damage to that par- 
ticular shipment is involved. 

Carrier’s Liability for Dead Haul Shipment 

Ohio.—Question: We recently filed claim with the 
American Railway Express Company for a shipment con- 
signed to the Erie Railroad Company at a point on their 
lines. The express company has declined this claim on 
the ground that same was forwarded dead-head company 
business. Kindly advise if they are within their rights 
in declining said claim. 

Answer: The shipment above described can hardly be 
claimed by the carrier as a “mandatory” bailment; that 
is, such a gratuitous carriage as might have been under- 
taken without charge from motives of friendship or charity 
to the shippers. It is well established that, even though 
there is no direct compensation to the carrier for the 
transportation, yet, if he derives some incidental or con- 
sequential advantage from the carriage and this be the 
inducement to its performance, the carrier will not be 
allowed to rely upon the defense that it was a mandatory 
in the carriage. 

Further, though it appears that the carrier was not to 
be directly compensated for its service, yet if it was under 
any legal obligation to accept such shipment or if it vol- 
untarily undertook to carry the shipment, it became liable 
for the damage arising from its negligerce. 


However, assuming that the delivery of the said ship- 
ment in good order to the American Railway Express Com- 
pany constituted as usual, a legal delivery to the consignee 
and released the consignor from all risk or responsibility 
for safe carriage, we would advise that the consignor and 
vendor hold the Erie Railroad Company as the consignee 
and vendee, to the performance of the contract of sale, 
rather than to recover from the express company for the 
breach of performance of the contrect of carriage. 


Weights That Govern 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We have at present claim for 
loss, pig iron shipment transported in open cars, point 
of origin to destination. The weight at the point of origin 
is ascertained by the carrier, who in all cases used the 
painted tare weight in arriving at the net weight of ship- 
ment. Upon arrival at destination car was weighed gross 
and, after unloading, was light weighed. There was some 
little variation between the stencil light weight of car 
and the actual. To be exact, the actual weight was 1,300 
pounds heavier than the painted tare. We entered claim 
based on the net weight at time shipment was delivered 
to our plant, but this has been disputed by the claim 
agent who is handling this claim, and is requesting that 
we amend the claim to the difference between the gross 
weight at the point of shipment and the gross weight at 
destination. It is the writer’s opinion that the base of 
settlement offered by the railroad is incorrect. We claim 
the net weight the only base for arriving at the actual loss. 

Answer: The opinion involved in the above question 
is covered by the “National Code of Rules Governing the 
Weighing and Reweighing of Carload Freight,” as ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and more 
particularly in rule 8 thereof. Section A of this rule pro- 
vides that where carload freight, the weight of which is 


not subject to change from its inherent nature, is check. 
weighed or reweighed en route or at destination, no cor. 
rection should be made in the billed weight except as 
provided below. Section B provides, “If the difference 
between the original net weight and the weight obiaineq 
by reweighing does not exceed the tolerance provided jp 
this rule, the first weight will not be changed. 

“If such difference exceeds the tolerance, the car should 
be weighed and equipment weighed if practicable.” Se¢. 
tion C provides, “In deciding between weights obtained 
on track scales as to which is the more correct, all of 
the conditions under which the several weighings were 
done must be taken into consideration, including the class 
of scales, the condition, how recently tested, the manner 
of weighing, whether car is at rest or in motion, coupled 
or uncoupled, actual or stenciled tare used, the time of 
weighing, weather conditions and reliability of the weigher, 
giving preference to that weight obtained under the best 
conditions.” 

Section D in part provides, “That the consignee shall 
be permitted to show the actual weight of any carload 
shipment either by means of shipper’s authenticated ip. 
voice or by weighing the entire load on platform scales 
or by weighing a proper proportion of uniform or stand- 
ard weight articles (not less than 10 per cent of the lad- 
ing); weighing to be performed under supervision of the 
carrier.” 


Receipt for Amount of Express Charges Paid by Consignee 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly advise whether 
there is any ruling which compels the express company 
to furnish consignee with receipt showing amount of ex. 
press charges paid by him at time of delivery of shipment, 
or can the express company refuse to furnish consignee 
with this receipt and just take the signature in delivery 
book? 


Answer: There is nothing in the Official Express Clas- 
sification, nor have we been able to Iccate any decision 
which holds that a receipt showing the amount of express 
charges paid must be given by the express company at 
time of delivery of the freight. However, it is a reason- 
able requirement that such receipt should be given, and 
we see no reason why express companies should object 
to giving a receipt. The delivery of the freight, however, 
is an acknowledgment of the receipt of the charges and, 
in the event that the proper amount of charges has not 
been collected, the records of the express company are 
available to determine the amount paid. Furthermore, if 
charges are paid by check, the check is, of course, a re: 
ceipt. 


Reparaticn Under the Decision in Sloss-Sheffield Cases 


Missouri.—Question: Referring to the May 17 issue of 
The Traffic World, page 1033, case No. 4800, rates on 
pig iron, are we to understand from decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that reparation on shipment 
of pig iron destined to the Western Trunk Line territory 
has been denied? 


We note that the rate on pig iron, in carloads, from 
southern blast furnaces to the Ohio River crossings and 
to points in the Central Freight Association, Trunk Lines 
and New England territory, as published’ in Washburn’s 
I. C. C. 68, were alleged to be unreasonable. We have 
numerous expense bills covering shipments from the south- 
ern biast furnaces to points in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri. Through rates from point of origin 
to destination are named in Washburn’s I. C. C. 68. 


Will you kindly advise us by publishing a reply in the 
next issue of The Traffic World, if the recent decision 
of the I. C. C. covers these destinations? If so, we are il 
clined to believe we are entitled to reparation. 


Answer: The decision of the I. C. C. in the Sloss-Shef- 
field steel and iron cases cover rates to Ohio River cross 
ings, St. Louis, Mo., and points in C. F. A., Trunk Lines 
and New England territories, and did not contemplate any 
change in rates to points west of the Mississippi River 
with the exception that a similar reduction to that made 
to the Ohio River and St. Louis, namely, 35 cents per tol, 
was made in through rates to points west of the Missi‘ 
sippi based on the Ohio River or St. Louis combinations. 
With this exception no other points west of the MississipP! 
River are affected by the orders of the Commission 1 
these cases. 
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increase Under General Order 28 in Intraterminal and In- 
terterminal Switching Charges 

Missouri.—Question: When Director-General’s Order No. 
98 was issued, rule 10 provided for a 25 per cent increase 
for intraterminal, interterminal or cross-town switching. 
At a certain station in the state of Oklahoma for cross- 
town switching prior to June 25, we had a rate of $2 per 
car switching, $1.50 per car placing and $3 per car rental, 
or a total of $6.50. 

Under rule 10 of the Director-General’s Order 28 should 
the charge of $1.50 for placing and $3 for rental be in- 
creased 25 per cent, together with a 25 per cent increase 
on the $2 switching, which would result in the rate of $8 
per car, but if rule 10 was meant to only increase the $2 
per car Switching and not 25 per cent increase on the 
plac‘ng and rental charges, then the total switching per 
car would only be $7, which would be made up of $2.50 
for switching and the same rate for placing and rental as 
formerly applied. 

Will you please give us the correct interpretation of 
this rule 10 referred to? 

Answer: The 25 per cent increase is to be applied only 
to the switching charge and not to the charge for placing 
and car rental charge. 

Carrier’s Liability for Baggage 

lowa.—Question: I am attaching herewith a copy of 
letter relative to liability a carrier is willing to assume 
in a case of loss and damage, consisting of wearing ap- 
parel and personal effects of a passenger traveling cn a 
frst class transportation fare. You will note this trunk 
was lost since the period of federal control, and so ad- 
nitted by the railroad with which the claim is now filed. 
The actual loss sustained being approximately $250, settle- 
ment offered on basis of $100, which, carrier claims, is 
extent of liability under passenger baggage regulations. 
Will you kindly give us your opinion of this question and, 
as it is of general interest, through the columns of your 
‘Questions and Answers” in The Traffic World? 

Answer: The schedules of fares and charges and bag- 
gage regulations filed by the carriers with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission fixing the limits of liability for 
loss of baggage bind the carriers and passengers in inter- 
state transportation. In the case of B. & M. R. R. Co. 
vs. Hooker, 233 U. S. 97, the court said where regulations 
limited baggage liability unless a greater value than $100 
is declared and paid for, are filed and published, the pas- 
senger may (1) declare the value, pay the excess freight 
and thus secure the liability of the carrier to the full 
amount of the value of the baggage, or, (2) value it at 
$100, and receive free transportation for it and liability 
to that extent only, or, (3) make no valuation, in which 
event the rate and the corresponding liability automatically 
attach. 

In the case of the Cummins amendment, 33 I. C. C., 697, 
the Commission said that the Cummins amendment seems 
clearly to recognize the carrier’s right to fix conditions 
and terms applicable to baggage dependent upon value as 
declared by the person offering same for transportation. 


Rate and Minimum Weight Applicable 


Wisconsin.—Question: You answer our question of April 
14 in the May 8 issue of The Traffic World, but this is 
not the information we wanted. We would like to have 
you answer through The Traffic World the correct rate 
applicable. In reviewing our question again we notice we 
could have been a little more explicit. 

Item 103-F to O. S. L. Tariff 3387, I. C. C. 1839, provides 
rate of 50 cents based on 80,000 pounds minimum weight, 
except that lower minimums will be applicable when 
smaller size cars are furnished. Referring to original 
tariff, index No. 54, you will find that stations in Group F, 
that are also named in note No. 1, referred to in item 
103-F, take a 53-cent rate, commodity wheat, minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds. If the shipper did not specify the 
size of car wanted, and the carrier furnished a car ca- 
pacity less than 80,000 pounds, would not the 53-cent rate, 
Minimum weight 50,000 pounds, be applicable? These 
tates, of course, are subject to the general increase of 6 
cents applicable June 25, 1918. 

Answer: The points named in Group F on pages 6 to 8 
oO. S. L. Tariff 3387, I. C. C. 1839, are not named in 
hotes i, 2 or 3, referred to in item 103-F, page 8, of sup- 
Dlement No. 28. However, points in group D are named, 
and in arriving at the proper rate to apply the provision 
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shown at top of page 8 of supplement 28, reading as fol- 
lows: “If the rates in section 1 of this tariff will make a 
lower charge on any shipment than the rates in section 2 
of this tariff, the rates in section 1 will be applied,” and 
the provision shown on page 4, that if the rates in sec- 
tion 2 make a lower charge than the rates in section 1, 
the rates in section 2 will apply, should be taken into 
account. ; 

Under the application of this provision the lower rate 
applies regardless of the size of car ordered. In other 
words, if the rate of 53 cents, subject to the general in- 
crease of 6 cents applicable June 25, 1918, at minimum 
weight of 50,000 pounds, shown in section 2 of the tariff 
in which section item 103-F is carried, makes a lower 
charge than the rate of 50 cents, subject to the increase 
of 6 cents, at minimum of 80,000 pounds, the rate in item 
103-F should be applied and vice versa. 


Rate on Mixed Carloads of Live Stock Under Official 
Classification 


_ Ohio.—The answer to the question under the above cap- 
tion should have stated that the proper rate to apply is 
the carload rate on hogs at the minimum weight on cattle 
and hogs shown in item 17, page 24, of supplement 29 to 
the Official Classification, or actual weight if in excess of 
the minimum carload weight, and the less-than-carload 
rate on the sheep, namely, first-class rate at actual weight 
or estimated weight of 250 pounds, if actual weight can- 
not be ascertained, unless a lower charge can be made 
by using the carload rate applicable to the highest rated 
animal or animals in the shipment at minimum weight 
shown in item 18, page 24, of supplement 29. 


Conflicting Rates 


Alabama.—Question: If a rate published specifically to 
a point is higher than to a point nearby, but the higher 
rated point enjoys a switching rate from the lower rated 
point, could and would not the lower rate be applicable 
if shipments were routed into the lower rated point when 
the switching tariff of the lines handling the shipment 
into the lower rated point authorized the absorption of 
the delivering line’s switching? Does not this have the 
appearance of making two rates in effect, and should not 
the lower apply in accordance with Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s rulings? 

Answer: It is our view that the rate to the less dis- 
tant point, which includes the switching charge to the 
more distant point, is the proper rate to apply. Unless 
the two rates are published in the same tariff, in which 
event the lower rate applies. This is subject to the quali- 
fication that the lower rate must be the oldest of the two 
rates in effect, the Commission having held that until a 
rate has been specifically canceled it continues in effect 
regardless of the subsequent publication of a rate in an- 
other tariff. 


Measure of Damage for Partial Loss 


Maryland.—Question: We forwarded three cases of 
shoes from Baltimore to Jersey City, one case checking 
short on delivery of shipment at destination. We filed 
claim for $102 for the loss of this case, and in accordance 
with the uniform express receipt, inasmuch as this ship- 
ment weighed 185 pounds, we are entitled to recover on 
the basis of 50 cents per pound, or $92.50. However, the 
express company writes us the following: 

“Your claim in this case amounts to $102 for the loss 
of one case in shipment of three, and invoiced by you 
$236.40. You did not declare a value in excess of $50 at 
time of forwarding, and as the three cases weighed 185 
pounds, at the rate of 50 cents per pound you elected to 
become a co-insurer to the extent of 39 per cent of the 
risk. In other words, had the entire shipment been lost 
we would have paid you $92.50, or 61 per cent. Under 
the circumstances it would not be reasonable to expect 
us to pay a greater per cent of the partial loss than we 
would have had to pay had the loss been complete. We 
are therefore enclosing our draft for $39.78, which is 61 
per cent of the partial loss and we trust this will explain 
the matter to your entire satisfaction.” 

Answer: [If the three cases were covered by only one 
express receipt they are in reality one shipment of 185 
pounds. Section 2 of the uniform express receipt limits 
the express company’s liability to 50 cents per pound on 
the actual weight for any shipment in excess of 100 
pounds and requires the shipper to specifically state in 
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writing the actual value of the shipment, if in excess of 
100 pounds. 


Therefore, if the shipper fails to do so in a shipment 
weighing over 100 pounds, the carrier would be liable on 
the basis of 50 cents per pound only, no matter what por- 
tion of the total shipment was lost. 


While some courts have held that where the parties 
have agreed that in the event of loss the liability of the 
carrier shall not exceed a certain sum at which it is 
stipulated that the goods are valued, in the event of par- 
tial loss the carrier of the goods will be entitled to recover 
an amount equal to the actual loss sustained, provided 
the actual loss is not greater than the sum at which the 
goods are valued, yet Hutchinson on Carriers, 3rd edition, 
volume 1, section 429, says: 


“A better rule would seem to be that he should be con- 
fined in his recovery to an amount equal to that propor- 
tion of the real loss that the declared value of the goods 
bears to the actual value as it existed before the loss 
occurred, where the parties have stipulated that the car- 
rier’s liability in case of loss shall not exceed the sum at 
which the goods are valued. It is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that it was thereby intended that the carrier, in 
event of only a partial loss, should be liable for an amount 
which might be equal to the sum fixed as the value of 
the goods, thus making it possible for the same amount 
to be recovered when the loss is only partial as would be 
recovered where the loss was total.” 


Carrier’s Liability for Delayed Shipment 


Louisiana.—Question: A shipper of Monroe, La., re- 
cently had a carload of iron and steel articles to move 
from Ashland, Ky. The carrier, in moving this shipment, 
delayed same an unreasonable length of time and as a 
result a serious loss was caused by a decrease in the 
market. Will you please advise if under circumstances 
of this kind the carriers can be held liable for the loss 
caused by the delay in moving shipment. 


Answer: In the absence of an express contract stipu- 
lating the time within which the carrier is to transport 
and deliver goods, the law implies a promise to do so 
within a reasonable time. Where the delay in the ship- 
ment is prolonged beyond the time within which a like 
shipment is usually transported between the point of 
shipment and the point of delivery, the burden is cast on 
the carrier to explain such delay and to show that it did 
not result from its negligence or the negligence of its con- 
necting carriers. Failing to show such excuse, a carrier 
is liable for damage resulting from delay. By a recent 
ruling of. the Interstate Commerce Commission this dam- 
age is computed on the basis of the difference between 
the market value of the property at destination when it 
should have arrived and the time when it actually arrived. 


OPERATING COSTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


A comparison of freight locomotive and freight train 
costs for March of this year, with the corresponding month 
of the preceding year, shows an increase of 19.1 per cent. 
Locomotive repairs, per locomotive-mile, increased from 
30.7 cents to 40.1 cents; engine-house expenses increased 
from 6.7 to 10.2 cents per locomotive-mile, while the cost 
of train enginemen per locomotive-mile remained station- 
ary at 18.8 cents. Locomotive fuel rose from 41 cents 
per locomotive-mile to 46.3 cents. Other locomotive sup- 
plies rose from 2.9 to 3.8 cents, and the total, per locomo- 
tive- mile, increased from 100.1 to 119.2 cents. 


The cost per train-mile increased 15.4 per cent, from 
145.1 to 167.5 cents per train-mile. The locomotive repair 
enginehouse expenses increased from 43.4 to 57.1 cents; 
locomotive fuel from 47.6 to 52.6 cents per train-mile; 
other locomotive supplies increased from 3.3 to 4.4 cents 
per train-mile; train enginemen decreased from 21.8 to 
21.3 cents, while the expenses of trainmen per train-mile 
went up from 24.4 to 25.6 cents. Train supplies and ex- 
pense rose from 4.6 to 6.5 cents. 

Segregating the expense on the 1,000 gross-ton-mile basis, 
it is shown that the expenses this year, comparison with 
last year being impossible, was 119.5 cents by the unit 
of 1,000 gross-ton-miles. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Evidence, Reparation Orders: 


(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Second District.) It is the duty 
of the court, in an action on a reparation order made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, where the record 
before the Commission is offered in evidence as against 
the order, to inquire whether there was any substantial 
evidence before the Commission to justify the order— 
Michigan Cent. R. R. Co. et al. vs. Elliott, 256 Fed. Rep. 18, 

Judgment should be for defendant, in an action on a 
reparation order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in favor of a consignee; there being nothing but the order 
and the record before the Commission, showing that, while 
it found the charge unreasonable, it made the order on 
the mere assignment by the shipper to the consignee of 
all its claims in the matter, after it had found that it 
clearly appeared that the shipper had paid no freight 
charge, and that there was no proof that the consignea 
had paid the excess.—Ibid. 


Regulation State Commission: 


(Supreme Ct. of Oklahoma.) By reason of the pro- 
visions of the Congressional Act regulating interstate com- 
merce (U. S. Comp. St. 8563), the Corporation Commission 
is without jurisdiction to require a railway company to 
designate a point on its right of way for the location of a 
portable grain elevator and to spot cars thereto for inter- 
state shipments, when the effect of such order is to ob- 
struct interstate commerce by materially interfering with 
the movement of cars to and from elevators permanently 
located near the right of way, and with the loading of 
cars on the right of way by track shippers.—Chicago, R. ]. 
& P. Ry. Co. et al. vs. State et al., 180 Pac. Rept. 246. 

An order of the state Corporation Commission requiring 
a railroad to transport a show at a special rate and pro- 
viding that the company might enter into a contract for 
the transportation on terms similar to existing contracts 
with other shows, does not deprive the carrier of its right 
to contract as private carrier for the transportation of 
traveling shows, and thereby deprive it of equal protec- 
tion of the laws.—Ibid. 


Interstate Commerce: 


The transportation of a traveling show between two 
points within a state is not “interstate commerce,” though 
the show had come into the state over the lines of an- 
other carrier and expected later to leave the state; no 
contract for transportation out of the state having as yet 
been entered into.—Southern Pac. Co. vs. State of Ari 
zona, 39 Supreme Court Rept. 313. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Conversion: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) In an 
action against a railway for conversion of cotton, a judg 
ment for plaintiff cannot stand, where there is no proof 
that the cotton was ever delivered to the railroad, or any 
evidence concerning the quality or weight of the cotton— 
Texas & N. O. Ry. Co. vs. Spencer, 210 S. W. Rept. 989. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION. 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, gives the following rev 
enue freight loading of railroads in the northwestern re 
gion for week ending May 20, compared with the corre 


sponding period last year: 
Cars Loaded. 
1919. 1918. 


Grain and grain products 

Live stock 

Coal and coke 

— and forest products 
© 


r 54,349 
Miscellaneous 


64,062 
164,635 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


Damage to Cargo: 

(District Ct., E. D., Virginia.) Evidence held insufficient 
to establish unseaworthiness of a vessel at the beginning 
of the voyage or improper stowage, but to show that 
damage to cargo resulted from errors in navigation or 
dangers of the sea, for which neither vessel nor owners 
were liable under Harter Act, 3 (Comp. St. 8031).—The 
John B. Robbins, 256 Fed. Rept. 61. 

Limitation of Liability: 

Act June 26, 1884, 18 (Comp. 8028), and section 30, lim- 
iting the liability of owners of vessels and repealing 
conflicting acts, did not repeal the provision of Rev. St. 
4288 (Comp. St. 8021), restricting limitation of liability 
to loss cccurring without the privity of the owners, and 
an owner who personally contracted to carry the cargo 
warranting seaworthiness, and knew that the vessel was 
unseaworthy because overloaded, cannot limit his liability. 
—Capitol Transp. Co. vs. Cambria Steel Co., 39 Supreme 
Ct. Rept. 292. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 


Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Baltimore—Transportation Club of Maryland. W. E..Har- 
ris, Pres.; E. L. Fender, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Col- 


s pitts, Secy.-Treas. 


Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; 
Schleicher, Secy. 


— Traffic Club. Carl Howe, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 
ecy. 

Buffalo Industrial Traffic Club. W. E. Howes, Pres.; 
W. J. McKibbin, Secy. 


Buffalo Transportation Club. H. B. Loucks, Jr., Pres.; 
G. C. Wilson, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
T. J. McLaughlin, Chairman; H. B. Ruby, Secy. 
Cleveland Traffic Club. C. M. Andrus, Pres.; J. B. San 
ford, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 
Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. 
H. B. Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secretary. 
— Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. HB. Boyer, 
ecy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. 
C. E. Page, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. A. Sullivan, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 
Pa Traffic Club. H.R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
ecy, 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
Merce, A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, Secy. 
Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. J. E. Chamberlain, Pres.; 
L. M. MacPherson, Secy. 


Green Bay, Wis., Traffic Club of the Green Bay Associa- 
tion of Commerce. E. M. Medbery, Pres.; J. P. Lindell, 
Secy.-Treas, 

Houston Traffic Club. R. H. Carmichael, Pres.; F. A. 
Lefingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. M. Wolf, 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
ofCommerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 


C. A. 


R. C. Quest, Pres.; 


Price, Pres.; 


Pres.; 
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Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. C. Burrows, Pres.; W. L. 
Waring, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board 
of Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Transportation Association. C. G. Krueger, 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. 
G. A. Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 
Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. H. A. Feltus, Pres.; W. W. 
Gibson, Secy. 

‘ Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Hershey, Pres.; G. C. Reheis, 
ecy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. R. S. Stubbs, Pres.; 
Swope, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Omaha—Traffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce. C. E. Childe, chairman; W. F. Crosby, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. W. M. Wood, Pres.; W. H. 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila- 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.: T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. J. J. Monks, Pres.; F. A. Lay- 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and ‘l'ransportation Association. S. 
S. McKeever, Pres.; A. C. Schweitzer, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; BE. C. 
Southwick, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MecNitt. 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. E. Amann, Pres.; 
Frederick Birdsall, Secy. 


San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres.; 
L. N. Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. 
S. Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. 
Slattery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. F. C. Reilly, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. 
W. J. O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. H. S. Bradley, 
Harry S. Fox, Secy.-: 

Topeka Traffic Association. 
Real, Secy.-Treas. 

Tulsa Transportation Club. T. H. Steffens, Pres.; C. E. 
Rees, Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. D. L. Mullen, Pres.; I. N. De La 
Mater, Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. D. N. Bates, 
Pres.; E. E. Opitz, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. S. T. Strayer, Pres.; a Be 
Baird, Secy.-Treas. 


R. Long, Pres.; 


Pres:; ¥. T. 


Jacob Karcher, Jr., 


C. A. 


Cc. B. Berry, Pres.; 
Pres.; 


O. B. Gufler, Pres.; C. F. 












GRAIN LOADING FIGURES 


The Railroad Administration’s statement of grain cars 
loaded for the week ending May 10 is as follows: LEast- 
ern, 2,289; Allegheny, 1,200; Pocahontas, 25; Southern, 
1,554; Northwestern, 6,055; Central Western, 3,490; South- 
western, 1,917; total, 16,530. 
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PURCHASE OF STEEL RAILS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The statement issued by Director-General Hines, May 23, 
when he announced that the Railroad Administration had 
placed orders for 200,000 tons of open-hearth rails, and in 
which he protested against the price of $47 a ton submitted 
by the six successful bidders, is as follows: 

“When the Industrial Board approved the prices pro- 
posed by the steel interests it became at once apparent to 
me, and I so indicated in various discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the government, that that approval would 
encourage the steel interests to stand together on those 
prices, even though governmental approval was withheld. 
I felt, however, that even so it would be far more in the 
public interest for the government to withhold approval 
and, if necessary, pay such prices, for the time being, under 
protest rather than endorse the prices, and that, too, for 
the entire calendar year;‘as was proposed by the Industrial 
Board, and thereby given an official sanction to prices 
which were unreasonably high and which would merely 
serve as a starting point for still higher prices Jater on. 

“The result has been in exact accordance with this fore- 
cast, Six of the leading steel interests, in response to the 
Railroad Administration’s request for bids for steel rail, 
have submitted bids which are uniform in all respects as 
to prices and conditions of manufacture and are in strict 
accordance with the. prices proposed to and approved by 
the Industrial Board. In view of the immediate need for 
200,000 tons of steel rails, orders have been placed at the 
price thus indicated (that is, $47 per ton for open-hearth 
rail) for that quantity with the Carnegie Steel Company, 
the Illinois Steel Company and the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Company, all of which are subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and with:the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, the Bethlehem Steel Company and the Lackawanna 
Steel Company. This action is taken not only without ap- 
proval of the prices, but, for the reasons shown below, with 
emphatic disapproval: of the prices and the manner in 
which they have been established. 

“That action of these six steel companies in making uni- 
form bids was taken under the leadership of the United 
States Steel Corporation is clear from the fact that imme- 
diately after the Railroad Administration announced finally 
that it would not approve the prices fixed by the Industrial 
Board, Judge Gary for the Steel Corporation took the ini- 
tiative in announcing publicly that the Steel Corporation 
was strictly maintaining the prices approved by the Indus- 
trial Board and that it seemed to him that would be the 
attitude of other manufacturers. The subsequent action of 
the Steel Corporation and the other manufacturers in sub- 
mitting their bids has accorded completely with Judge 
Gary’s announcement. 

“The Steel Corporation’s annual report to its stockhold- 
ers shows that after paying all wages and other operating 
and maintenance expenses and allowing most liberally for 
renewals and paying interest on debt of subsidiary com- 
panies and also taxes other than war taxes and excess 
profits taxes it had net earnings on all rolled steel prod- 
ucts of $21.58 per ton in 1916, $35.73 per ton in 1917, and 
$33.53 in 1918. It is a remarkable fact that in the cal- 
endar years 1917 and 1918 the net earnings of the Steel 
Corporation aggregated approximately $1,000,000,000, being 
in excess of the annual rental which Congress has sanc- 
tioned as reasonable for practically the entire railroad 
mileage in the United States. It is true the Steel Cor- 
poration had to pay out of these net earnings heavy excess 
profits taxes to the government, but even after paying these 
taxes, making liberal allowance for depreciation, and extra- 
ordinary replacement funds, and after paying interest on 
bonds and 7 per cent on preferred stock, there remained 
an earning of 39.2 per cent on its common stock in 1917 
and of 22 per cent on its common stock in 1918. The fact 
that excess profits taxes were paid out of the net earnings 
in 1917 and 1918 does not in any way detract from the 
accuracy of those net earnings as a measure of the pro- 
ductiveness of the war prices which were charged by the 
Steel Corporation. : 

“These figures of actual net earnings per ton on the 
entire output of the Steel Corporaticn are much more con- 
vincing than estimated costs of rolling a particular steel 
product at a particular mill. The estimated costs may 
show the greatest variation, but the ultimate result is an 
enormous profit to the stockholders of the corporation. The 
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claim that the wages of labor would be endangered by g 
reasonable price on steel is therefore not convincing. 


“Heavy profits are not confined to the Steel Corporation, 
It appears that the net earnings of the Lackawanna Steg] 
Company were $12.40 per ton in 1916, $24.81 in 1917 ang 
$19.88 in 1918; of the Republic Iron & Steel were 313,88 
per ton in 1916 and $25.92 in 1917, and its profits for 1918 
are not yet available; of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
were $9.57 per ton in the year ending June 30, 1916, and 
$13.91 per ton in the year ending June 30, 1917. The Beth. 
lehem Steel Company furnished no reports that give any 
information as to the profits per ton. In considering al] 
these profits it must be remembered that the reductions 
from war prices which were proposed by the steel inter. 
ests and are now being adhered to by them as the greatest 
reductions they are willing to make are practically com. 
pletely offset by the great fall in the price of scrap iron 
alone (which can be and is used largely as a substitute for 
pig iron in the manufacture of steel) without regard to 
the various other reductions in cost which are coming 
about as a result of readjustment to peace conditions. 


“A seventh steel company, the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Company, in response to the request of the Railroad Ad. 
ministration for bids proposed prices $10 in excess of the 
prices proposed by the other six companies. It is interest- 
ing to note that the company which made this proposal 
showed on all its steel products net earnings in 1916 of 
$24.62 per ton, in 1917 of $44.23 per ton and in 1918 of 
$35.93 per ton. Its apparent position now is that it cannot 
afford to make any reduction in the price of steel rail with- 
out reducing the wages of labor. 

“It is important to remember that the present policy of 
the steel interests in adhering to high prices on the ground 
that the present high costs necessitate these prices is a 
policy that does not work both ways. It is a policy to 
keep prices from going higher as business increases and 
costs diminish. It will be remembered that the Industrial 
Board announced that the public could not expect prices 
to be lower during this calendar year, but it gave the pub 
lic no hope that they would not go higher. The resumption 
of business in the country will probably result in the sub 
stantial diminution in the cost of steel production, but un- 
less the attention of the public is constantly centered on 
the situation there is danger that the steel interests will 
take advantage of the increased demand to increase the 
prices of steel still further, even in the face of declining 
costs. 

“The situation in the steel industry is of greatest mo- 
ment to the American public. The United States Steel 
Corporation is the largest producer and controls approx: 
imately 50 per cent of the output. It takes the lead in 
maintaining a price, which, if its reports to stockholders 
are reliable, indicates a grossly excessive profit, and it 
does this for the avowed purpose of protecting alleged 
high-cost producers, which, however, so far as they make 
detailed reports’ on the subject to their stockholders, also 
indicate large profits. In other words, the Steel Corpo 
ration appears to take the position that for the protection 
of other prosperous steel producers it is unwilling to in 
tiate any competition in the steel industry and naturally 
these other producers are glad to follow this lead, and 
incidentally this position enables it to continue the enjoy 
ment of very high profits. This condition operates 
suspend the law of supply and demand when it could work 
in favor of the consumer, but it leaves that law free t0 
operate with the greatest effect when it can work in favor 
of the manufacturer. This situation also works to deprivé 
the public of the benefit of the increased efficiency due ! 
the great combinations in the steel business. Those col 
binations are the result of public acquiescence, and yet all 
the benefits of them go not to the public, but to the privalt 
owners. The more powerful the combinations become the 
more successful they are in keeping up prices. 

“These reasons lead me to reiterate that the prices 2 
question are unreasonably high at present and will be 
come progressively more unreasonable as_ business it 
proves and conditions become more nearly normal.” 

Commenting on the statement of Director-General Hines 
in which he attacked the reasonableness of steel price 
approved by the Industrial Board, George N. Peek, {0 
merly chairman of that Board, gave out the followiné- 

“The statement of the Director-General of Railroads * 
perhaps misleading in that he uses as a basis for his 
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jeductions the profit showing of the past three years 
when steel mills were crowded to capacity on account of 
war demands, and during a considerable part of which 
period prices were fixed by the government with the idea 
that production must stimulated to the limit. 

“if the Director-General desires to be fair, why does 
he not take selling prices for the pre-war period on rails, 
for example, and admit that to the pre-war price of rails, 
$39 a ton, there must. be added approximately $20 per 
ion on account of the increase in direct labor cost alone, 
exclusive of the increase in cost of labor in transporta- 
tion? And, further, why does he ignore the fact that 
since the signing of the armistice steel pric2s generally 
have been reduced between 15 and 25 per cent? 

“The statement is further misleading in that Mr. Hines 
neglects to inform the public that the price at which he 
fnally concludes to purchase rails, $47 per ton (the figure 
approved by the Industrial Board) is $5 per ton lower 
than the best the Railroad Administration was able to se- 
cure for itself before the Industrial Board considered pres- 
ent costs of production. 

‘T quote the following from page 27 of the minutes of 
the meeting of April 5 between the Industrial Board and 
Mr. Hines’s representatives, Judge Lovett and Mr. Henry 
Walters, and Mr. H. B. Spencer, Director of the Division 
of Purchases of the Railroad Administration: 

Mr. Peek—‘“‘I understand the best price you were able to 
secure three weeks ago was $52 a ton. This price is $5 under 


that.”’ 
Mr. Spencer—‘‘True.”’ 


RETURN OF THE WIRES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The first voluntary offer of a reduction in rates since the 
gsvernment took control came May 26, when President 
Mackey, of the Postal Company, circularized Congress 
asking for the adoption of the Steenerson resolution pro- 
viding for immediate return of the wires. He said if the 
company’s property were restored immediately the com- 
pany would not ask for any compensation other than the 
sum it earned for the government and would immediately 
restore the old rates. He accused Mr. Burleson and Theo- 
dore N. Vail of undertaking to create a wire monopoly and 
of “deadening” the wire service. 

The House Postoffice and Interstate Commerce commit- 
tees are in disagreement as to which should handle the 
Steenerson resolution. The Interstate committee has it, 
but Steenerson, as chairman of the Postoffice committee, 
vill try to wrest it from that committee. 


Postmaster-General Burleson is opposed to the return of 
the telegraph and telephone properties to their owners 
“yithout legislation to safeguard properly the various in- 
terests involved.” His position is set forth in a letter sent 
under date of May 22 to Representative John A. Moon, as 
follows: 


“[have before me the House Resolution No. 2 introduced 
by the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, proposing the termination of government 
supervision, control and operation of the telegraph and 
telephone systems. In my opinion, the enactment of this 
resolution without legislation to properly safeguard the 
various interests involved, would be very unwise. The 
vexatious problems confronting the wire companies will not 
be satisfactorily solved by a mere return of these proper- 
i The extraordinary increased cost of 
operation and maintenance which has been fastened on 
hem as a result of the war will continue for some time 
after control passes from the government. These increased 
osts of operation and other difficulties confronting these 
ompanies are not the result of government control, but 
had been imposed on these companies as a result of the 
war. That this is true is conclusively shown by an exam- 
ination of the conditions of the street railway systems of 
the country or of any other public utility. These wire 
Properties cannot in fairness to the owners or the general 
public be returned under the burden of these increased 
ots of operation, without assurance of revenue sufficient 
0 meet such increased cost, for otherwise deterioration 
Mf the properties and the service will inevitably result, 
ind the public as well as the owners and investors in the 
ecurities of these companies will be disastrously affected. 
lanifesily the former rates are inadequate to produce the 
lecessary revenue to meet existing requirements to maintain 
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and operate these properties. New materials must be pur- 
chased at market prices and skilled labor employed at pre- 
vailing wages. Because of these extraordinary changes in 
the operating conditions of these properties a serious re- 
sponsibility rests cn the government to adopt every means 
possible,*consistent with sound policy, to protect the public 
and enable the owners to operate their properties free from 
and dangers of receiverships or the serious impairment of 
their values or the deterioration of this important service. 
In my opinion some legislation to meet this situation is 
imperative. 

“In response to your verbal request I will give you the 
views of the Wire Control Board on the legislation which 
it is believed should be enacted before these properties 
pass from the control of the gqvernment. The members 
of the board are unanimously of the opinion that in order 
to provide the most efficient wire service the various sys- 
tems should be co-ordinated as to operation. This does 
not require mon-:poly of ownership, but is necessary so 
that there can be a consistent and harmonious regulatory 
policy. Through this means only can the attempts at waste- 
ful competition and the economic loss occasioned by dupli- 
cations of plant and force be avoided. It is believed that 
this desirable end can be reached by amending the law so 
as to provide that, subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, any telegraph or telephone com- 
pany doing an interstate business may purchase the 
property of any telegraph or telephone company, 
or any part thereof, or consolidate with any other 
telegraph or telephone company, or pool its traf- 
fic and facilities with any other telegraph or telephone 
company, under provisions which will protect the inter- 
ests of the public and of nearby companies. 


“The Wire Control Board is also convinced that it is im- 
possible to secure any uniformity of rates or to maintain 
adequate revenue for the service where a multiplicity 
of unassociated, independent authorities or commissions 
with full authority to act are attempting to function. 
Whereas, it is recognized that the state has control over 
traffic purely intrastate, yet it is believed that it is no 
longer open to the question that this power cannot be ex- 
ercised so as to interfere with interstate traffic. 

“In the matter of electrical communications the intra- 
state and interstate activities are so interdependent that 
what affects one affects the other, and the character of this 
traffic has so changed through development that the in- 
terstate features have become the dominant and controlling 
factors. Hence it is believed that the law should be so 
amended as to empower the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix rates for telegraph and telephone companies 
subject to the presision of the act, and that any telegraph 
or telephone company whose lines are located entirely 
within a state, but which transacts direct interstate busi- 
ness through switching or other arrangements with other 
lines, should be made subject to the act. 


“The public interests demand the most efficient wire 
service possible. In order that this end may be attained, 
adequate revenue must be provided. The plant and equip- 
ment must be of the best construction and of the very iat- 
est development of the art and must be properly main- 
tained, and depreciation and obsolescence with reasonable 
reserves for surpius and contingencies must be provided 
and also a reasonable return on the value of the property 
used to furnish the service. In order to make certain the 
maintenance of these conditions the rates of the tele- 
graph and telephene companies falling under its jurisdic- 
tion should be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, so that they shall produce revenues sufficient to yield 
a reasonable return on the value of the property used in 
rendering service, after paying operating and maintenance 
expenses and providing for depreciation, obsolescence and 
maintenance of such adjuncts as may be necessary for the 
development of the art and reservation out of income for 
surplus and contingencies. 


“The Board is also convinced that in order to provide 
satisfactory wire service the most efficient personnel must 
be secured. In order to secure and retain the service of 
such employes there must be assured proper wort-sng con- 
ditions, advancement of wages on the basis of demonstrated 
efficiency or capability, and these conditions can only be 
brought about by the adoption of a sound policy in the 
treatment of such employes. In order to assure this a 
tribunal should be provided upon which the public, the 
employe, the managerial force, and capital shall be fairly 
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represented and before which all parties may be heard, so 
that prompt redress may be had for just grievances. 

“The Wire Control Board also suggests that it be pro- 
vided by legislation that hereafter when any change of 
wage schedules fur employes is contemplated the same 
shall not become effective until submitted to and approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that when 
same has been given approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the Commission shall contemporaneously order 
such modification of rates as will meet the proposed 
changes in the wage schedule. 

“IT feel constrained by sense of duty to urge upon the 
committee dealing with this important matter that before 
action is taken a serious and unbiased consideration be 
given to the necessity of some such legislation before these 
properties are returned to their owners.” 

N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the Bell Telephone 
System, before the Senate interstate commerce committee 
hearing on the resolution providing for the return of wire 
properties May 29, requested legislation validating the in- 
creased rates put into effect by Mr. Burleson. He said 
if the properties were returned without such legislation 
the telephone companies would be thrown into hopeless 
confusion and financial embarrassment. 

Senators Cummins and Kellogg indicated by questions 
that they doubted whether Congress has the power to 
enact legislation affecting intrastate rates. 

P. P. McKinnon, vice-president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, asked for immediate 
return of the properties, but requested legislation protect- 
ing the companies financially. 


RATES ON WOOL 


H. A. Davis, manager of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, has sent the following circular to members: 

“During 1912 the Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
scribed what they deemed just and reasonable rates on 
wool from the Intermountain, also Pacific Coast Section, 
and these rates are still in effect, increased 25 per cent. 

“Section 4 of the Act to Regulate Commerce states that 
the carriers may be authorized, upon application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to charge less for longer 
than for shorter distances for the transportation of prop- 
erty. 

“When the wool case was decided the Commission auth- 
orized the carriers to make rates from terminal points on 
the Pacific Coast on baled wool $1.00 and sacked wool $1.25, 
to meet water competition through the Panama Canal. 
During the great war there has been no water competition 
and Senator Poindexter of Washington has presented a 
bill to the United States Senate, No. S313, which takes the 
authority away from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which was given them by Section 4 above referred to, and 
we understand that it is proposed to add this bill as a rider 
to the Railroad Deficiency Bill, which must come before 
this present session as one of the most important bills. 

“This department is of the opinion that if this bill is 
allowed to pass the wool growers in the Intermountain Sec- 
tion will not be benefited and are liable to have their rates 
increased rather than decreased. The reasons that this 
authority shouid not be taken away from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are as follows: 


“Ist. The Intcurmountain shippers do enjoy rates which 
are no more than just and reasonable and the law requires 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to see that they con- 
tinue to enjoy just and reasonable rates. 

“2d. When steamship service, or competition, is re- 
sumed, undue privileges, or unjust discrimination, will not 
be created by the rail rates from the Pacific coast ports, 
which are no lower than the equivalent of rates available 
to those cities by the ocean routes, because the same rates 
will be available to the coast cities, whether the railroads 
meet them or not. 

“3d. While the Commission is authorized by other sec- 
tions of the law to prescribe just and reasonable rates, to 
correct undue preference or unjust discrimination, the 
present 4th Section enables the Commission to prevent the 
creation of undve preference and unjust discrimination, 
and the carriers are left no discretion whatever. 

“4th. We believe that the Intermountain country, or any 
other section of the western country, would not be bene- 
fited by the inflexible long and short haul statute. 

“5th. The railroads would be handicapped and penalized 
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and their revenues would be impaired if unable to meet 
competition when, in the judgment of the Commission, they 
might make the rates necessary to do so without injustice 
to any community, and earn revenue in excess of the actual 
cost of handling of such additional traffic as a contribution 
to their aggregate expenses and return upon the value 
of their property. 

“6th. The interests of the whole country are best served 
by sufficient flexibility of the long and short haul proyi- 
sion to permit such exceptions as will give the public the 
benefit of the service and the facilities of two or more lines 
between two given points by enabling the longer line to 
meet the rates of the shorter line. 

“Tth. The existing 4th Section delegates to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission administrative authority and 
affords adequate protection to the interests of every com. 
munity. 

“It is the belief of this department that if the carriers 
are not allowed to participate in the water competitive busi- 
ness that, in order to keep up their property, they will be 
obliged to increase their local rates and also increase the 
rates from the Intermountain states to Boston. 

“It is proposed that the sacked rate from San Francisco 
shall be $2.81% and the baled rate $2.391%4, which would 
_— the business to the ocean route, via the Panama 

anal.” 


INDIANA PROTESTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Protests against the action of the Railroad Administra- 
tion in asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate the situation created in the middle west by 
the Illinois classification after having had the matter un- 
der consideration for eleven months were made to Di- 
rector-General Hines, May 27, by E. I. Lewis, chairman 
of the Public Service Commission of Indiana, Ernest Smith, 
general secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Indi- 
anapolis, and George Griffin, engaged in the wholesale 
grocery business in Indianapolis, and representing the In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce. 

The Indiana men charge that the Railroad Administra- 


tion has “passed the buck” to the Commission after months 


of consideration of the case and after intimations that the 
Administration would come to a decision on the issues 
involved. 

“Indiana wanted the case decided one way or the other,” 
said Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Griffin said they would not appear 
before the Commission in the matter, but that on their 
return to Indianapolis a petition would be filed with the 
state commission asking for a reduction of Indiana rates 
to the basis of Illinois rates and that, if necessary, the 
matter would be taken to the courts. The Indianapolis 
men believe that if they are successful the final result 
will also be a lowering of rates in Ohio and Michigan 
to the Illinois basis. 


Mr. Lewis said if a petition was filed, as planned by 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Griffin, he would not sit in the case, 
leaving the matter for the other members of the state 
commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s inquiry into the 
situation caused by the Illinois Classification, against which 
Indiana has protested, is to be known as Ex Parte 67, Ili 
nois Classification. The formal order thereon is as follows: 


WHEREAS, The Director-General of Railroads, in accordance 
with Section 8 of the Act of Congress approved March 21, 1918 
commonly known as the Federal Control Act, which provides 
that the President may avail himself of the advice, assistance 
and co-operation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
requested that this Commission investigate certain mattels 
outlined hereinbelow and thereafter advise him whether in its 
opinion and judgment the present Illinois Classification and the 
present class and commodity rates applicable between points I 
Illinois should be continued in effect, and, if not, what amend- 
ments should be made thereto, or what. classification and what 
adjustment of class and commodity rates should be substituted 
therefor; and 


WHEREAS, The Director-General of Railroads has received 
numerous complaints, particularly from interested shippers ™ 
the state of Indiana, alleging unjust discrimination in favo 
of shippers in the state of Illinois under the Illinois Classifica 
tion, and has invoked the assistance of this Commission in thé 
settlement of the controversy; and 

WHEREAS, The present class and commodity rates applicable 
between points in the state of Illinois, and the present class and 
commodity rates applicable betwen points in other states po 
points in Illinois, have been initiated by the Director-Genera 
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May 31, 1919 


of Railroads in exercise of powers conferred upon the President 
py Section 10 of said Federal Control Act: 

IT IS ORDERED, That the Commission enter upon an in- 
yestigation concerning the rates, charges, rules, regulations, 
classifications and practices applicable to transportation of prop- 
erty in the state of Illinois, and to such other transportation 
as may be subject to the Illinois Classification, as compared 
with those applicable to the transportation of property in the 
states of Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, and to the transporta- 
tion of property interstate between points in Central Freight 
Association territory, with a view to ascertaining whether the 
present class and commodity rates applicable between points 
in Illinois, and between such other points as are subject to the 
Illinois Classification, should be continued in effect and, if not, 
what amendments should be made thereto or what classification 
and what adjustment of class and commodity rates should be 
substituted therefor. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, That a copy of this order be 
served upon each of the carriers parties to the Illinois Clas- 
sification and upon the carriers parties to the Official Classifica- 
tion, and that said carriers be made respondents to this pro- 
ceeding; also that a copy of this order be served upon the 
public utilities commissions of Illinois and Indiana. 

AND IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, That this proceeding be 
assigned for hearing at such times and places as the Commis- 
sion may hereafter direct. 


| Personal Notes | 


George L. Boyle, who 
recently severed his con- 
nection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Com- 
mission, has become as- 
sociated with his father, 
General L. C. Boyle, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and 
Washington, D. C., in 
the general practice of 
law. He will include in 
his practice cases aris- 
ing under the interstate 
commerce and _ federal 
trade laws and in the 
various governmental de- 
partments. About a year 
ago Mr. Boyle married 
the daughter of Commis- 
sioner C. C. McChord. 





The directors of the Wells Shipping Company, Inc., New 
York, have announced the appointment of W. J. Hickey 
as president and general manager. Mr. Hickey was for- 
merly with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento, Cal., an- 
hnounces the appointment of R. D. Williams as traffic man- 
ager, to succeed Henry E. Cole, who becomes traffic man- 
ager of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. Mr. Williams was formerly man- 
ager of Pacific Coast Traffic, Erie Railroad Company, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. In April, 1918, he was 
called to Washington to organize a traffic department for 
the housing division of the Shipping Board and completed 
that work early in May of this year. 


G. S. Trowbridge is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the St. Louis Southwestern Railroad, vice J. E. 
Allen, resigned to engage in other business. 


8. J. Witt is appointed general freight agent of the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Company, with 
office at Akron, O. 


The American Railway Express Company, Chicago De- 
partment, announces that Edward L. Hamilton is appoint- 
ed general agent at Chicago, succeeding Wm. Gourlay; M. 
T. Hanrahan is appointed superintendent vehicle depart- 
ment, vice E. L. Hamilton, transferred; F. C. Spanknebell is 
appointed assistant superintendent vehicle service, vice M. 
T. Hanrahan, transferred; J. W. Baer is appointed assist- 
ant superintendent vehicle service (nights), vice F. C. 
Spanknebell, transferred. 


gene following appointments are announced by the Grand 
Tunk, Western Lines: Robert L. Burnap, assistant gen- 
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eral freight agent of the Ann Arbor, the Detroit & Mack- 
inac, the Detroit, Bay City & Western, the Grand Trunk, 
Western Lines, and the Pere Marquette, with headquarters 
at Chicago, becomes traffic manager of the Grand Trunk, 
with the same headquarters; C. A. Gormaly becomes divi- 
sion freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago, and A. 
Z. Mullins has been appointed division freight agent, with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


G. M. Riley, service agent on the Kansas City Southern, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex., has been promoted to 
division freight agent, with headquarters at Shreveport, La. 


J. A. Morgan has been appointed acting general man- 
ager of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, pending the 
selection of a new general manager to succeed James Z. 
George, who has gone to Dallas, Tex., to become general 
manager of the State Chamber of Commerce. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will have a baseball lunch- 
eon June 3. “Jack” Lait, writer, and the Chicago “Cubs,” 
including Sergeant Grover Alexander, “Bill” Killefer and 
“Boss” Mitchell, will speak. For those who wish to at- 
tend the game “Cubs” vs. “Pirates” that afternoon a sec- 
tion of the grand stand has been reserved and automobiles 
will be provided. 


The spring dinner of the Industrial Traffic Club of Cort- 
land was held May 27. Frank H. Pyke, division freight 
agent, D., L. & W. R. R. of Syracuse, N. Y., spoke on 
modern methods of handling freight at Lackawanna ter- 
minals, New York City and vicinity, the address being 
illustrated by lantern slides showing piers, lighters, car 
floats and harbor equipment used in making deliveries to 
ships. 


MOVING THE GRAIN CROP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, May 26, 
gave out the following: 

“The Railroad Administration is giving careful considera- 
tion to the measures necessary for the satisfactory trans- 
portation of the unticipated large crops of grains. The De- 
partment of Ag:iculture has estimated that the yield of 
winter wheat will exceed 900,000,000 bushels. A fair esti- 
mate of the yielu of spring wheat approximates 300,000,000 
bushels. The total yield of wheat this year will in all prob- 
ability exceed tne total of last year by from three to four 
hundred millions of bushels. No estimate of other grains 
is, of course, possible at this time, but, barring unusual 
climatic conditions, it can perhaps be properly expected 
that the tonnage in grain will be produced this year will 
exceed that of last year by a considerable margin. 


“The stable price fixed last year by the government on 
wheat naturally provoked a desire on the part of the pro- 
ducer to realize his earnings as quickly as possible, and 
since a stable price has again been fixed by the government 
for this year’s crop, it is assumed a similar condition will 
obtain. Last year this economical condition, coupled with 
more or less disarrangement in ocean tonnage and conse- 
quent disruption in shipping, resulted in such an acute situ- 
ation at the interior grain markets and at seaports, that it 
became necessary to install the so-called ‘permit system,’ 
which was early made operative at the ports, and in Sep- 
tember, 1918, at the principal interior markets. 

“The permit system is a highly beneficial system of con- 
trolling traffic at the sources to prevent serious congestion 
on the road and at destination. This system prevented in 
the fall of 1918 a serious transportation paralysis of former 
years due to widespread congestion of traffic which had 
been shipped but which could not be disposed of at destina- 
tion. This paralysis of traffic in former years was most 
apparent in the east, but its injurious effects were felt 
throughout the country. It was the principal cause of car 
shortages in every part of the country and slowed down 
the movement of traffic and impaired the transportation 
service everywhere. 

“While the permit system at the ports is still in opera- 
tion, it was suspended a few months ago at the interior 
markets, due to improved ocean shipping and the fact that 
the bulk of the grain had been moved. It is, however, to 
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be expected that the system will again be inaugurated with 
the opening of the néw wheat season, and in view of that 
probability the Railroad Administration is already prepar- 
ing the necessary machinery so that it may be prepared to 
act without delay at the proper time. Conferences have 
already been held with representatives of the grain Cor- 
poration. 

“As graphically illustrating the necessity of regulating 
the transportation of this tonnage, and the results ob- 
tained from such regulation, the following facts are of 
value and interesting: For the nine months of the crop 
year, July 1, 1918, to May 1, 1919, there passed through the 
grain handling facilities of the country—elevators and mills 
—a total of 3,440,236,000 bushels of all grains, although the 
highest point of grain storage of all kinds, at any one time 
in that period, was 480,000,000 bushels. That is, in nine 
months the flow of grain was seven times the quantity 
which accumulated in storage at the highest point during 
that period. This is a direct illustration of the necessity 
of keeping the grain handling facilities of the country 
liquid, to avoid the distress to all interests that would 
follow the blocking of this flow of grain. 

“The permit system as operated last year contemplated 
the closest co-operation between the Railroad Administra- 
tion and the United States Food Administration-Grain Cor- 
poration. The local representatives of the Grain Corpor- 
ation were in daily contact with the grain control commit- 
tees at each market, and in view of the very comprehen- 
sive data and information in their possession as to storage 
facilities, anticipated movements out of markets, the needs 
of different sections of the country, not only as to wheat 
but as to other cereals that flow co-incidentally with wheat, 
etc., were of invaluable aid in the accomplishment of the 
permit system with a minimum economic disturbance. The 
same character of assistance is being arranged for from the 
Grain Corporaticn, or the wheat director, in anticipation 
that it will be necessary to reinaugurate the permit plan 
within the next one or two months. 

“The wheat director is as vitally interested as the Rail: 
road Adiministration that the grain tonnage shall be han- 
dled with the least possible friction as between all inter- 
ests concerned, and is in entire harmony with the Railroad 
Administration as to the plans proposed in that direction. 

“Tt is the intertion to keep the public fully informed of 
the plans for the transportation of the enormous grain crop, 
and through the co-operation of all interests concerned it 
should be possible to meet what otherwise might prove 
a difficult situation.” 


CAR SERVICE CIRCULAR 


The Car Service Section of the Railroad Administration 
has prepared an interpretation of its circular CS-59, per- 
taining to the settlement of passenger and freight car hire 
accounts, with special reference to the application of the 
circular to the so-called short lines. The interpretation 
was sent to the regional directors and is being distributed 
by them under date of May 16. 

The most striking part of the interpretation is that the 
Administration, in this phase of its activities, is trying to 
follow the rules and decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the separation of industrial roads which, 
in the estimation of the Commission, are not common car- 
riers, from those that are impressed with a degree of 
public interest that entitles them to be treated as full 
partners in transportation enterprises. The circular that 
is being issued by the regional directors is as follows: 


“Numerous inquiries have been received as to the proper 
method of procedure in classifying roads under the des- 
ignations of ‘plant facilities’ and ‘industrial common car- 
riers’ as referred to in article 5—Exceptions—Car Service 
Section Circular CS-59. 


“It is intended that each common carrier will determine 
the status of its “short-line” connections, using the clas- 
sifications as set up in article 5 of the circular, as follows: 


1A. Roads found to be plant facilities. 

This will include roads affirmatively declared by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be plant facilities, 
and which are receiving an allowance from the carrier 
lines on that basis. 

1B. Roads receiving an allowance on plant facility basis under 

Section 15 of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

This will include roads not affirmatively declared by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be plant facilities, 
but which are receiving an allowance from the carrier line 
under Section 15 of the Act to regulate commerce. 
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1C Roads which do not participate in joint through rates ciiher 
directly or through the absorption of regularly published 
and filed switching charges, and which do not receive 
any allowances. 

This will include roads which do not receive any allow- 
ances from the carrier line but are dependent for iheir 
revenue on the industries which they serve. 

2A. Roads found to be industrial common carriers. 

This is intended to mean and will include roads found 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be indusiria] 
common carriers under the rule laid down in the North- 
ampton & Bath R. R. Co. case, 41 I. C. C., page 68. 


The foregoing clearly shows that in each case the statiis of 
the ‘‘short lines’’ must be determined by the allowance maie to 
it from a traffic standpoint. 

Accordingly the transportation department of each conimon 
earrier should confer with its traffic department to ascertain 
whether or not allowances are made to its ‘‘short line’ connec- 
tions, and if so, on what basis and after that has been de- 
termined, demurrage or car hire settlements should be as out- 
lined in paragraphs 6 and 7 of Circular CS 59. 

In the event any “short line’’ objects to its classification 
under paragraphs 1A, 1B or_1C and feels it is entitled to settle- 
ment on the basis prescribed in paragraph 7, Appendix “C,” it 
can, upon application to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
have its status determined and if affirmatively deciared to be 
an industrial common carrier, it will automatically come under 
Exception 2A subject to the provisions of paragraph 7 and ap- 
pendix “‘C.” . 

The regulations in circular CS 59 provide a standard and 
uniform method for determining the basis for settlements with 
“short line’ railroads in lieu of the haphazard arrangement 
previously in effect, whereby some roads were handling on 
demurrage and others on a per diem basis with the same “short 
line’ connection. 


“This ruling requires that for the purpose of applying 
circular CS-59 an industrial railroad should not be consid- 
ered an industrial common carrier unless it has been defi- 
nitely determined to be such by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and, unless authority has been received 
through the traffic assistant to increase its allowance so 
as to give it proper proportion of joint rates increased 
under General Order No. 28.” 


G. O. NO. 59 RESCINDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines annoynced May 28 the revoca- 
tion of General Order No. 59, issued Feb. 26, 1919, requir- 
ing class I carriers to submit monthly reports to the end 
that the Division of Traffic would be fully advised in re 
spect to the movement of freight traffic. The revocation 
relieves the carriers affected from a great amount of 
“paper work.” 


After the Director-General had issued General Order No. 
59 in February, the Commission issued an order requiring 
the railroads to submit similar reports to the Commission. 
The Commission, however, knowing the Director-General 
was going to rescind his order, vacated its order recently 
and only the regular annual tonnage reports will be made 
to the Commission by the carriers. ° 


W. F. T. COMMITTEE DOCKET 


Referring to advice of April 10 (Traffic World, April 12, 
p. 818) that the Western Freight Traffic Committee had 
instructed its district committees to docket for considera- 
tion the question of applying minimum weight of 60,000 
pounds on sugar in carloads, shipped from all refining 
points, including beet sugar from manufacturing points, 
the Western committee, without interfering with the sub- 
ject already docketed by the district committees, now it 
structs the district committees to docket for considera 
tion, holding the necessary hearings, etc., the following 
proposition: Proposed minimum carload weight of 60,000 
pounds on sugar from eastern sugar shipping points, NeW 
Orleans, La., District, Pacific Coast, Utah, Idaho, Colorado 
and Kansas, to the territory that is common to all of 
these shipping points, namely, the Western Trunk Line 
Territory, viz.: Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Minne 
sota and the upper peninsula of Michigan. The proposed 
minimum of 60,000 pounds to supersede any minimum 
weights that are now lower. 

The Western Freight Traffic Committee has docketed 
the following subject for consideration: Docket 209, rates 
on ore, valuation of which exceeds $100 per ton of 2,000 
pounds, between points in Western territory. Hearilé 
June 13, 10:30 a. m. 

The Western Freight Traffic Committee, referring t? 
joint letter of April 23, giving advice that the chairmal 
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IF YOU WANT 


raftic Department Forms 
LET US SUPPLY THEM 


Among Those We Carry In Stock Are - 


1. The Standard Claim Forms, prescribed by 
the DirEcTOR-GENERAL, and there are two 
kinds, Overcharge and Loss and Damage, 
at the following schedule of prices: 


100 of each or 200 of either $2.00 delivered 
150 of each or 300 of either 2.90 delivered 
200 of each or 400 of either 3.75 delivered 
250 of each or 500 of either 4.50 delivered 
500 of each or 1000 of either 7.50 delivered 


2. A Loose Leaf Claim Record Form, 
punched to fit a standard 6x9 post binder 
and containing detailed information as to 
the claim, including space for proper closing 
record, and an easy follow up scheme. 


Price: 100, 75c 200, $1.45 300 $2.10 
500, $3.25 1000, $5.00 


. Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Shortage. 
A recognized form for use by consignee when 
there is a shortage in car load freight. 

Price: 100, $1.00 200, $2.00 
300, $2.50 500, $4.00 


. Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Damage. 
Similar to the form described above and at 
the same schedule of prices. 


. Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Shortage 
on I. c. 1. Freight. Same schedule of prices. 


. Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Damage 
on I. c. 1. Freight. Same schedule of prices. 


- Bond of Indemnity Form for use in pre- 
senting claims not accompanied by the 
original bill of lading or freight bill. 

Price: 100, 75c 200, $1.45 300, $2.10 
500, $3.25 1000, $6.00 


8. Concealed Loss and Damage Claim 


Forms, four different blanks: 

a-—Concealed loss form for use of agent 
b-Concealed !.ss form for use of Claimant 
c-Concealed damage form for use of Claimant 
d—Concealed damage form for use of Agent 


Price, either form, 100, $1.00 200, $2.00 
300, $3.00 500, $4.50 1000, $7.50 


9. War Tax Stamp Table, showing the exact 


amount of tax on any a bill from 40 
cents to $323.83. 
Single copies, 25 cents. be lots of 10 or 
more, 10 cents each. In lots of 25 or more, 
5 cents each. 


. Standard Forms for Carriers’ Use in 


Handling Special Reparation Docket 

Claims. 

Price: 100, $1.75 200, $2.75 300, $3.75 
500, $5.25 1000, $9.25 


. A Label Designed to Prevent Pilferage 


of Freight and Express Shipments. A 
forceful warning to would-be pilferers to the 
effect that as the package while in transit is 
in Government custody, tampering with it 
carries a maximum penalty of ten yearsin 
prison—very effective. 

Price Gummed Price Not Gummed 

100 $0.75 100 $0.50 

200 1.00 200 .75 

300 §=1.25 300 1.00 

500 1.75 500 1.25 

1000. 2.75 1000 2.25 


. In-bound and Out-bound Detention 


Record Forms. 


Price, either kind: 100, $1.00 200, $2.00 
300, $3.00 500, $4.50 


Prices on greater quantities of any of the above quoted on application. Forms all carried in stoek 
and orders will be filled immediately on receipt, the prices shown all being delivered once. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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of the Southern Freight Traffic Committee had called at- 
tention to the necessity of using export form of bills of 
lading on through shipments to Cuba, states that the 
chairman of the Southern committee now asks the West- 
ern committee to withdraw this advice, stating that all 
instructions relative thereto should be issued by the re- 
gional director. 


MINOR ORDERS 


The Commission has reopened for further hearing ‘No. 
10103, Steinhardt & Kelly vs. Erie. 

The Commission has denied the application of the com- 
plainant for a reopening in No. 9878, Ida S. Graustein vs. 
Boston & Maine et al. 


HEARING AT ST. LOUIS 


The adjourned hearing of the appeal made by the Public 
Service Commission of Indiana to the Director-General of 
Railroads involving the class and commodity rates from 
Indiana points tu St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, etc., and 
points taking same rates vs. rates from points in Illinois 
to same destinations will be held at St. Louis, June 18, at 
Room 10023 Ceniury Building, at 10:00 a. m., before the 
Chicago eastern and western, St. Louis eastern and Cin- 
cinnati district freight traffic committees. 








| Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 10641. Sharon Steel Hoop Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron and steel because 
defendants allow only 84c per car for switching and spotting 
at the plant of the complainant while performing free switch- 
ing and spotting service at Youngstown, O., for complainant’s 
competitors. Asks for a reasonable switching and spotting 
allowance and reparation amounting to about $18,000. 

No. 10643. Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., vs. P. & R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on bituminous coal from 
mines on the B. & O. in West Virginia to Coatesville via 
Birdsboro, Pa., by reason of the imposition of the through 

rate from points of origin to Birdsboro of $1.90 and a local 
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rate from Birdsboro to Coatesville of 80c. 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 10644. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, vs. Pere Mar- 
quette et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on twenty-eight carloads 
of plaster from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Lynch, Ky. Asks 
for reparation to the extent of 2c per 100 lbs. 

No. 10645. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, vs. Pere Mar- 
quette et al. 

Same charge as to shipments: of wall plaster from Grand 
Rapids to Bracholm, W. Va. Asks for cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 10646. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, vs. Southern 
Ry. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on wall plaster 

from East St. Louis to Flemingsburg, Ky. Asks for repara- 


tion. 
Cosden & Co., Okla., 


No. 10647. 
General Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on caustic soda from points 
in Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Virginia and 
West Virginia to points in Oklahoma. Asks for cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10648. The Gold Hunter Mining and Smelting Co., Mullan, 
Idaho, et al., vs. Director General Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lead ores and concen- 
trates from Idaho to Colorado points. Asks just and reason- 
able rates and cease and desist order. 

No. 10649. Western Petroleum Refiners’ T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum products from 
points of origin in Oklahoma to points of destination in other 
states in that they exceed rates and charges from Cushing, 

in the Cushing-Tulsa 


Asks for cease 













Tulsa, et al., vs. Director 











Assn. vs. A. 







and other points 





Tulsa, Ponca City 





group. Asks cease and desist order and just and reasonable 
rates. 

No. be ee Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates 
on oats between Chicago and Picayune, Miss. Asks cease 
and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10651. Board of Trade of Nashville, Ga., vs. Georgia & 
Florida et al. 

Asks adjustment of class and commodity rates at Nashville 
from and to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings and beyond; 
New Orleans and lower Mississippi River crossings; Virginia 
cities, Baltimore, New York and the east, both all rail and 
ocean and rail, as well as points in Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone 
and Central Freight Assn. territory; and also from and to 
intra-territorial points in southeastern territory and _ south 
Atlantic ports. Alleged that rates in effect are unjust and 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminate against Nashville in 

favor of points similarly situated in the same territory. 
















Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

June 2—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McGehee: 

10453—Exeter Machine Works vs. Hines et al. 

Such portions of 4th sect. app. 4577, filed by Pa. R. R., seek- 
ing authority to continue to charge for the transportation 
of sand from Millville and Clayville, N. J., to Berwick, Pa., 
rates which are lower than those contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic to West Pittston, Pa., and other inter- 


June 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10401—The National Fireproofing Co. vs. Hocking Valley et al. 
9695—La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
June 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10062—Badger Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Fifteenth Section Application 2065. 
10238—New Bedford Board of Commerce vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. R. R. et al. 
10263—New Bedford Board of Commerce, on behalf of J. C. 
Rhodes & Co., Inc., vs. New England S. S. Co. et al. 
June 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10248—Climax Molybdenum Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
10325—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
— Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 
——.. 


June 6—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner McGehee: 
10197—Avella Coal Co. vs. Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. 


et al. 

10197, Sub. No. 1—Meadowlands Coal Co. vs. Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Ry. et al. 

10197, Sub. No. 2—Waverly Coal and Coke Co. vs. Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Ry. et al. 

10197, Sub. No. 3—Pryor Coal Co. vs. Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Ry. et al. 

10197, Sub. No. 4—Duquesne Coal and Coke Co. vs. Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Ry. et al. 

10197, Sub. No. 5—Pittsburgh Southwestern Coal Co. vs. Pitts- 
burgh & West Viriginia Ry. et al. 

10197, Sub. No. 6—Ferguson Coal and Coke Co. vs. Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Ry. et al. 

June 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10397—E. ' Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Ala. Great South- 

ern et al. 


Docket of the Commission 





10397, Sub. Nos. 1 and 5—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. Seaboard Air Line et al. 

10397, Sub. Nos. 2 and 6—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line et al. 

10397, Sub. Nos. 3 and 4—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. Macon, Dublin & Savannah et al. 

10397, Sub. No. 7—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Geor- 
gia R. R. et al. 

10397, Sub. No. 8—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Nor- 

folk & Western Ry. et al. 


June 7—Argument at Washington: 
10333—New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Ry. 
Central et al. 
10461—Peerless Coal Co. of Illinois vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. 
10461, Sub. No. 1—The Jones & Adams Coal Co. vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 


June 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 


June 9—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Pattison: 
10415—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 

10416—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg et al. 

10417—Arkansas Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 

Such portions of Fourth Section Application No. 2176 of Agent 
W. P. Emerson, in which carriers parties thereto ask au- 
thority to continue to charge for the transportation of 
tropical fruits from New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., to 
Little Rock and Pine Bluff, Ark., rates which are lower than 
rates contemporaneously in effect on. like traffic to Hope, 
Camden and Fordyce, Ark. 

Such portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 699 and 
1573, filed by F. A. Leland, agent, and Seaboard Air Line 
R. R., respectively, in which carriers seek authority to 
continue to charge for the transportation of tropical fruits 
and vegetables from Jacksonville, Fla., to Little Rock and 
Pine Bluff, Ark., rates which are lower than rates col 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic to intermediate 
points. : 

Such portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1950 and 
1951, filed by Kansas City Southern Ry.; No. 4847, filed by 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; and No. 4218, filed by 
Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., seeking authority to continue 
charging rates on grain and grain products from St. Low 











vs. Illinois 
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May 3:1, 1919 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, seasoned, able, pos- 
sessed of comprehensive dollar-saving knowledge all traf- 
fic problems, wide experience, both industrial and railroad; 
successful diplomatic correspondent and claim adjuster. 
Now employed by nationally known institution, but seek 
larger field; an earnest, conscientious hustler, who knows 
his work and likes it. Age 35. Y. E. 641, Traffic World, 
Chicago. , 


SITUATION WANTED by competent, experienced Traffic 
Manager. Good organizer and executive. Knows import and 
export business. Starting salary three thousand. Address 
F. F. 211, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER at Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., 
would like change from government to commercial. Pre-war 
and war record as credentials. Law school graduate and four 
years in United States Consular’ service. Experienced in 
handling office force. Age 31 years; have family but willing to 
go where opportunity open for advancement. Address Chas. 
Baltzo, at yard. 


A-1 TRAFFIC AND CLAIM EXPERT and general office man, 
now employed by one of largest general wholesale houses in 
mountain states, desires move to lower altitude, Oklahoma or 
Texas preferred. Offers from reliable firms considered. B. J. 
16, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Executive traffic position with industry or com- 
mercial organization. Twelve years’ experience rail, water and 
Chamber of Commerce traffic and transportation work. Experi- 
enced in preparation and handling of cases before state and 
national regulatory bodies. References—any former employer 
and others. Address B. B. B. 11, care Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager by gertleman with 
extensive railroad and commercial traffic experience. At pres- 
ent and for past five years in active charge rate work with 
large road. C. T. M. 173, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENTS, man with knowledge of traffic 
work wants position; experienced. If you have anything open 
will consider. Address D. P. 275, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MAN wants position, industrial or commercial 
concern; capable; can produce results; opportunities must be 
good; am going ‘‘over the top’’ with some business firin. Exp. 
E. D. 251, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, I[il. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Put an End to 
Shipping Losses 


You can do away with 
losses, delays, disputes, re- 
sulting from old-fashioned, 
illegible hand-marking of 
cases and packages by us- 
ing bold, plain, readable 
stencil-marking from sten- 
cils cut on 


STENCIL 


Te TO EAL. machine 


“The Machine That Safeguards Your Shipments’’ 


The IDEAL cuts paper stencils of your customers’ names and 
addresses, one each half-minute, each stencil good for hundreds 
of markings. Any one can do the work. The IDEAL is dura- 
ble, easy to operate and practically trouble-proof. Thousands in 
use by large and small concerns—all giving satisfaction. Every 
one guaranteed. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TRIAL OFFER 


Let us send you our booklet, “Safeguarding Your Shipments,” 
full particulars and sample stencils, free. Write us today. Get 
the facts—proof—evidence—and our free demonstration offer. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
20 Ideal Block Belleville, Illinois 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


OUR SEIDMER 


gigie 


EBLUL Zags 
FOR SALE. 
Several thousand number one Oak Railroad Ties; 
also three cars number two Oak Ties, 6x8—8 feet. 


All good quality and ready for immediate ship- 
ment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


GONDOLA CARS 


6 Wooden Underframe Drop Bottom Gondola Cars 
Available for immediate use. Price on application 


Traffic Department 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Ship Us Your Pool Cars for Distribution in the Northwest 


FORWARDERS OF IMPORT, EXPORT 
AND DOMESTIC FREIGHT 


OREGON-PACIFIC COMPANY 


Customs House Brokers 
Pool Cars L. C. L. Freight 


4 Bonded Warehouses 
18-Car Track 


TAN K 


WILCOX BUILDING 


Marine Insurance 
Traffic Managers 


Sailings to 
Japan, China and Manila 


CARS 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Approximately 100 SULPHURIC ACID TANK CARS 
15 of which are equipped with 2% Domes. All are of recent construction and 


part of them are practically new. 


They are now located in Southeast. 


Address, TANK CARS, care of Traffic World, Chicago, III. 
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and Kansas City, Mo., to Texarkana, Ark., which are lower 
than rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to 
Coen, Prescott, Fordyce, Ark., and other intermediate 
points 


June 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay 


June 13—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 


June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10287—Globe Elevator Co. vs. Delaware, 
Western et al. 


June 16—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Brown: 
* 10536—The Fisher & Garozza Bros. Co. vs. Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore & Washington R. R. et al. 


June 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McGehee: 
10483—Old Dominion Copper Co. et al. vs. Hincs. 
10492—Phelps-Dodge Corporation et al. vs. Hines et al. 
SS et & Arizona Mining Co. et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 


June 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Money: 
* 10578—The Germain Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 


June 17—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Money: 

* 9327—The National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. M. K. & T. 
et al.; such portions of fourth section applications 465 of 
Agent Leland; 799 of St. L.-Se F. R. R.; 2659 of A. T. & 
S: F. R. R.; 4218 of Mo. Pac. Ry.; 4219 of Mo: Pac. Ry.; 
and 4220 of Mo. Pac. Ry. as relate thereto. 

* 6817—Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

June 17—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Brown: 

* as ag Ss. ay Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., Inc., vs. Pa. 

Co 

* 10561—Cumberland Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Central R. R. of New 
Jersey et al. 

June 18—Syracuse, N. Y.—Examiner Brown: 

10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 

June 18—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Brown: ’ 

* 10611—American International Shipbuilding Corporation, ac- 
count U. S. Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 


June 19—F lint, Mich.—Examiner Money: 
* 10566—Buick Motor Co. vs. Cent. of N. J. et al. 
* 10529—Dort Motor Car Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


June 19—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Brown: 

* 10562—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Houston & Brazos 
Valley et al. 

* 10554—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Canton R. R. Co. 


et al. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. The East Broad 


* 10580—E. I. 
Top R. R. and Coal Co. et al. 


June 20—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 

June 21—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Brown: 

* 10587—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 


June 21—Holland, Mich.—Examiner Money: 
* 10604—Holland Aniline Com. vs. Pere Marquette et al. 


June 23—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 
June 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Thurtell: 
10634—The Thomas Iron Co. vs. Central R. R. Co. of New 
Jersey et al. 
10387—Empire Steel and Iron Co. vs. Central R. R. Co. of 
New Jersey et al. 
June 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Brown: 
* 10549—Ayres, Bridges & Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
* es -y coeeneeel & Hasslacher Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 
* 10103—Steinhardt & Kelly vs. Erie R. R. 
June 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
* 10544—Chapin & Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al. 
* 10516—Kansas Oil Refining Co. vs. Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield Ry. et al. 
June 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Graham: 
* 10612—The Champion Fiber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
June 23—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Mattingly: 
* 10547—United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., Inc., vs. 
Pa. R. R. et al. 
* 10552—Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co. et al. vs. Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
* 10552 (Sub. No. 1)—Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co. et al. 
vs. Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. et al. 
10552 (Sub. No. 7S eee & West Virginia Ry. Co. et al. 
va F.C. C. & SB. . BR: NH. Co. of al. 
* 10552 (Sub. No. A saan sd & rues Virginia Ry. Co. et al. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. et al. 
June 23—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner Trezise: 
* 10533—Whitaker-Glessner Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
June 23—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Waters: 
* 10560—San Antonio Freight Bureau vs. International & Great 
Northern et al. 
June 24—Chicago, 


Lackawanna & 


Ill.—Examiner Money: 

* 10591—W. H. Barber Agency Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

* 10613—Joyce-Watkins Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

June 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Brown: 

* 10567—The New Jersey Zinc Co. of Pennsylvania et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 10574—George C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell as receivers for 
Z@tna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

* 10575—Wall Rope Works, Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

June 24—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Mattingly: 

* 10570—William Schuette & Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. et al. 
10570 (Sub. No. 1)—William Schuette & Co. vs. Great North- 
ern Ry. et al. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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June 25—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 


June 25—Richmond,; Va.—Examiner Graham: 

* 10588—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

* 10588, Sub. No. 1—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
* 10589—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co: et al. 


June 25—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Trezise: 

* ee Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Alabama Great South- 
ern et al. 

* 10599—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific et al. ; 

* 10600—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific et al. 

* 10602—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


June 25—New York, N. Y. ee Brown: 
10605—Naylor & Co., Inc., vs. C. N. O. & T. P. ~~. et al. 
10603—Chrevolet Motor Co. of California vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


June 26—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Money: 
* 10586—Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


June 26—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Trezise: 
ad = ss — Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., Inc., vs. B. & 
t eta 


June 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Brow: 
—The Wholesale Trade Assn: of New York, Inc., vs. 
& O. R. R. et al. 
* olee clean Creosoting Co. vs. Central of New Jersey 
et al. 


June 27—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 


June 27—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Waters: 
* 40538—Moreland Motor Truck Co. vs. Director General. 
* 10610—Assets Realizing Mines Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


June 27—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Mattingly: 

* a Tg OT Chamber of Commerce et al. 
& St. L. Ry. et al. 

* 9326—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. 
& St. L. Ry. et al. 


June 28—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Graham: 
* 10579—Birmingham Packing Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 


June 28—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
* 10568—Charles Hechtman vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
* 10571—J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. 


June 28—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Trezise: 
* a + ye Chamber of Commerce vs. P. C. C. & 
. L. et al. 


June 30—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 


June 30—Milwaukee, Wis:—Examiner Mattingly: 

10020— Wisconsin & Michigan Fruit and Vegetable Jobbers’ 
Assn. vs.*Ahnapee & Western Ry. et al., in order that 
defendants may show substantially the cost of the service 
—_ which they rely in justification of certain increased 
charges. 


June 30—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Graham: 
* 10545—United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co. vs. Ala. 
Great Sou. et al. 


June 30—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Waters: 
* 10550—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 


June 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Trezise: 
_— Ozark Cooperage and Lumber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 

eta 

* 10556—Graham Paper Co. vs. Portland Ry. Light and Power 
Co. et al. Also reopening for hearing fourth section appli- 
cation No. 9886 of R. H. Countiss, agent, which asks au- 
thority to establish a rate of 81.5c per 100 lbs for the 
transportation of paper fruit wraps and fruit wrapping 
paper unprinted, minimum carload weight 40,000 lbs., from 
Camas, Wash., to Jacksonville, Fla. Also such other fourth 
section departures that may exist in the adjustment of 
rates concerned in the above entitled case. 


June 30—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner McFarland: 
* ae Bros. & Co., merchant millers. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
et al. 


~~ = €& <. 
=. cc. ce. & 


W. et al. 


June 30—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
* 10577—Bennett Grain Co. and the Hays-Lucas Lumber Co. vs. 
Illinois Central et al. 


June 30—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Brown 
* 10583—North Packing and Provision on et al. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. et al. 
10583 (Sub. No. 1)—John P. Squire & Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. 
& P. et al. 
10583 (Sub. No. 2)—John P. Squire & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. - al. 
* — _ No. 3)—John P. Squire & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
y. eta 
10583 (Sub. No. 4)—North Packing and Provision Co. et al. 
vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 
* 10583 (Sub. No. 5)—John P. Squire & Co. et al. vs. Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis R. R. et al. 
10583 (Sub. No. 6)—North Packing and Provision Co. vs. C. C. 
C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
10583 (Sub. No. 7)—North Packing and Provision Co. vs. Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois et al. 
10583 (Sub. No. 8)—North Packing and Provision Co. vs. Chi- 
cago & Alton et al. 
10583 (Sub. No. . ¥ Y's Packing and Provision Co. VS. 
Pennsylvania R. R. et al. 
* 10583 (Sub. No. 10)—North Packing and Provision Co. VS. 
New York Central et al. 
* 10569—John P. Squire & Co. et al. vs. Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Ry. et al. 


July 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Trezise: 


* 40555—Lake Park Refining Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
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In This Week’s Issue 


OF 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


HUNDREDS OF 


District Freight 
Traffic Committee Dockets 


ARE ABSTRACTED AS ARE ALSO THE CURRENT 


Freight Rate Authorities 


These and the abstracts of fifteenth section ap- 
plications, orders and withdrawals, tariffs that 
were returned by the commission and new tar- 
iffs and supplements that were filed, give the 
most adequate check on changes in rates and 
those that are under consideration. 


Samples and full information free on request 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


—_—$= 
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July 2—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner McFarland: 

* 10614—Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

July 2—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mattingly: 

* 10531—The Van Tilburg Oil Co. and Continental Oil Co., Ltd., 
vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al. 

% Ler ey Robinson Lewistown Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. ‘ 

July 2—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Graham: 

* 10542—Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., et al. vs. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. et al. 

July 3—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Brown: 

10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 

July 3—Sacramento, Calif.—Examiner Waters: 

* 10606—Wood Curtis Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

July 5—Elmira, N. Y.—Examiner Brown: 

10445—Thatcher Mfg. Co. vs. Hines et al. 

July 5—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner McFarland: 

* 10553—The Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. vs. Lake 
Erie & Western et al. 

* 10534—The Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. vs. Lake 
Erie & Western et al. 


July 7—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 


July 7—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Waters: 

* 10535—Northern Grain and Warehouse Co. vs. Northern Pa- 
cific Ry. et al. 

July 7—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Waters: 

* 9270—Astoria Box Co. et al. vs. Portland & Seattle Ry. et al. 

July 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Trezise: 

* 10541—Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
et al. 

* 10590—Oklahoma Petroleum and Gasoline Co. vs. Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe et al. 

* 10576—Oklahoma Iron Works et al. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe et al. 

July 8—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Trezise: 

* 10617—Akin Gasoline Co. vs. Ft. Worth & Denver City et al. 

* 10618—Akin Gasoline Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. et al. 

* 10598—Sunland Oil Co. vs. Texas & Pacific et al. 


CHAPIN 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


HAMMOND, IND. 


On Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. 


Storage - Pool Cars - Forwarding 


Distribution by Parcel Post and Express 
our specialty. 


Use our service and escape Chicago congestion. 
Chicago rates apply. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportatior 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding b) 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 4 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of “om- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
R. D. Sangster Vice-Presiaent 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
, ao 3 — Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. .. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
A. N. Bradford 
P. W. Dillon Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Lo Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, II. 


President 
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War Tax Stamp Tables 


Showing Exact Amount of 


War Tax on any Freight 
Bill up to 323.83 


No Figuring Necessary 
Absolutely Correct 


Delivered, price 25 cents 
Stamps Acceptable 
Quantity Price on Application 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 


OFFICIAL MAP 


Freight Classification Territories 
AND 
Freight Traffic Association Territories 


Accompanied By A 
30-Paged Appendix 


Showing Classifications Applying Intrastate 

and Interstate. Explaining Just What All 

Boundaries Are and Giving Extra-Territorial 

Applications. Absolutely Authentic. 
Prevents Mis-classifications. 


MORE THAN 15000 SOLD 


DELIVERED PRICE 7 1 .0O 


Stamps Acceptable 
Dissected, Mounted on Muslin and 


Bound in Cloth—$2.25 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 South Market Street, Chicago | 


| 
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A TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


Takes Time and Costs Money 


WHY TAKE IT 


WHEN 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


with its intimate knowledge of the 
various Governmental Departments 
will serve you reasonably and well? 


PUUUUSUENGGEOUEDAAAEDAOEOSONOEONCUOOOENOGOOOOQOGOOGOOOOOGENGGGEOAOUOUAAUCUAUU EO UU OUENN NNT ATTA esc 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS 
CLASSIFICATION INQUIRIES 
STATISTICAL OR HISTORICAL DATA 
ANY SPECIAL SERVICE 


WRITE SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Owners and Publishers The Traffic World 
505 COLORADO BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7—(8x11). $0.50 


Map of the U. S., showing all Classification 
and Freight Association territories 

The Act to Regulate Commerce.............. 

Tariff Circular No. 18-A 

Supplement No. 3 to 18-A 

Supplement No. 4 to 18-A 

Federal Regulation of Railway Rates—Albert 
N. Merritt 

Railroads, Ripley, Vol. 1 

Railroads, Ripley, Vol. 2—Finance and Or- 
‘ganization 

Freight Classification—J. F. Strombeck 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—First 25 Volumcs Complete, Uni- 
form Binding 
Subsequent Volumes, each 

Roberts’ Federal Liability of Carriers—A 
comprchensive work on the duties and lia- 
bilities of common carriers, brought down 
to the fall of 1918 

The Working of the Railroads—What They 
Are—What They Do and How They Do 
It; McPherson 

Transportation in Europe—Transportation 
Conditions in Europe, Both Rail and 
Water, Carefully Analyzed; McPherson... 

Studies in Rate Construction—Curran 

Interstate Transportation, Covering all 
Phases of the Subject, Both Legal and 
Practical; Barnes. Two volumes 

Railroad Traffic and Rates—The Develop- 
ment of Rate-Making, and the Keeping of 
Freight and Passenger Records, Carefully 
Treated; Johnson and Huebner 

Regulation, Valuation and Depreciation of 
Public Utilities—W yer 

Problems in Railway Legislation—Haines... 

Compensation for Injuries to Workmen— 
(New), 2 volumes, 1,670 pages. All of the 
New Workmen’s Compensation Laws; 
Boyd 

Moore on Carriers—A Practical Treatise on 
the Law of Carriers of Goods, Passengers, 
Live Stock, Etc.; D. C. Moore; 3 volumes. 

The Earning Power of the Railways—Mundy. 

The Panama Canal and Commerce—An in- 
teresting and valuable treatise on the canal, 
its administration, rates, practices, etc.— 
Johnson 

Principles of Railroad Transportation—A 
work dealing with all phases of railroad 
transportation, practical rate making be- 
ing discussed in detail—Johnson & Van 
Metre 

Lowrey’s Map of Chicago Switching District. 

Ocean and Inland Water Transportation— 
Johnson 

Lafayette’s Table of Percentages, from 1 to 
2,000 and carrying 3 decimals 

Lafayette’s Calculator, a short method of 
figuring freight charges 

Injuries to Interstate Employes of Railroads 
—Roberts 

Claims Between Shippers and Carriers—Mer- 


7.50 


5.75 


5.00 
2.00 


2.75 
1.00 


1.90 
5.00 
5.00 
6.50 


Elements of Transportation—Johnson 

Railroad Reorganization—Daggett 

Ship Subsidies—A Study on American Ship- 
ping; W. T. Dunmore 

Waterways Versus Railways—A well-written 
Discussion of the Relative Value of the 
Two Methods of Transportation; Harold 
G. Moulton 

Hutchinson on Carriers—A recognized au- 
thority on the Law of Carriers, brought up 
to the date of the passing of the Hepburn 
Act; 3 volumes 

Valuation of Public Service Corporations— 
Whitten; 2 volumes 

The Law of Interstate Commerce—An ex- 
haustive treatise on Interstate Commerce; 
new edition; F. N. Judson 

The Law Governing Public Service Corpora- 
tions and All Others Engaged in Public 
Employment—W yman 

The Trade of the World—Whelpley 

American Railroad Economics—Sakolski.... 

American Railroad Rates—Noyes 

Railway Legislation in the U 
Meyer 

Government Regulation of Railway Rates— 


The Truth About the Railroads—Howard 
Elliott 

Railroad Finance—Cleveland & Powell 

General History of Commerce—W. C. Web- 
ster 

Railway Transportation—Raper 

Validity of Rate Regulations—Reeder 

Ocean Traffic and Trade—Hough 

The Express Service and Rates—Chandler.. 

Gartner’s Notes to Interstate Commerce 
Commission Reports, Volumes 1 to 30, in- 
clusive, in two large volumes. By Karl K. 
Gartner 
1916 Supplement 

Watkins on Shippers and Carriers—Revised 
to October, 1915, in one large volume. By 
Edgar Watkins 

Fuller’s Act to Regulate Commerce as Con- 
strued by the Supreme Court—Herbert 
Bruce Fuller 


Bishop’s Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Citations—Covering the first 29 volumes 
of the Commission’s Reports—A. L. Bishop. 
One volume 

Carriers—Michie.. A new and encyclopedic 


1.50 


7.00 


treatise of the law of carriers, in 4 volumes. 26.00 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Thornton. 

Pierce’s Digest of I. C. C. Decisions, 
1887-1908 

Lust & Merriem’s Digest of I. C. C. 
Decisions, 1908-1912 

Lust’s Supplemental Digest Number 1, 
DE .chinh sp hesveddane saben bakes is 

Lust’s Supplemental Digest Number 2, 
1913-1915 

Lust’s Supplemental Digest Number 3, 
1915-1917 


6.00 


$30.00 


If you don’t see what you want, or if you wish more detailed information, write us 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 418 S. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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1 CUNARD 
e 
‘ Grit and Endurance IN \\teol-1e)-: 
wai 9 are characteristic of the Electric Commercial Vehicle. ~ 
Investigations and experiments of traffic experts have A N C H O R D O N A L D S O N 
a demonstrated that for many classes of city and sub- 
urban haulage it is the most efficient as well as the 
.25 most economical transportation unit. 
The 
25 9? 
“fTronclad=Exide 
00 Battery QUADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE 
: Length 901 Feet + Breadth 97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 
50 puts real dependable power into the Electric Commer- 
cial Vehicle and keeps it there. Durability is built 
right into the ** Bronclad=-Exide’’. The rugged con- DIT ERRANEAN 
50 struction throughout, the special positive plate, the UT HAMPTON 
non-flooding filling plug and the patented cell cover bere fe 
-50 of the ‘*tonclad=Exide i ba ttery make it casy to care BN See and Scotch Ps aeboie pie einen 
25 | for and maintain at a minimum of cost. Ask our of Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
‘50 nearest sales office for details. For nr wT a aia, ys yg Aye 
Is | apply to : 
a THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. NEW xORK 21.04 sinly Street Bata Fark Bullains 
0 ss mm ~ ou ar 
| 1888 | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 CHCA og = 40 Ne Douay Bee (So, Metropolitan Lite Bids, 
i} WINNIPEG - 270 Main Street, Scott Building. 
75 New York, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Detroit, cyt, tee : 1300 valnut, Street Stree 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, I - 712 Smithfield steett. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
-* Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Rochester, Toronto. 17 N. 'W. 
1s | @ THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. | Mowrnrat’ = ‘the Robert Reford co, Lia. ers Sacrament St 
00 
.25 
25 ee 
A Boon To Traffic Managers 
.00 2 
.00 
| and Railroad Men 
- | There is embodied in ONE LOOSE-LEAF PLAN, which is kept up-to-date by amended pages 
| and supplementary matter, the following magnificent and priceless work: 
00 | 
| Complete Law Course by Correspondence on Interstate Commerce and Railroad Trans 
| portation. . 
00 Consulting-Traffic-Law-Service and Ready-Reference Library. Information Bureau. 
a Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure on Interstate Commerce. 
Practice and Procedure in Rate Cases and Proceedings Before Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and United States Courts, Including Forms of Pleadings. 
Federal Regulation of Interstate Commerce and Common Carriers. 
.00 = = = 
Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission and U.S. Railroad Administration. 
ad 
The work is strictly authoritative throughout and will prove an indispensable auxiliary to 
every industrial traffic department and railroad office. Its educational features are apparent. 
_ This work, which is the result of many years of research, examination of authorities, and 
us accumulation of data, representing a very large investment, is now within the reach Of all. 
Write at once for free prospectus. 
} 
0 Traffic Law Service Corporation 





208 South La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. Telephone Wabash 4804 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Spencer Transfer, North Carolina 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station In the South) 


For quick service to the Carolinas and upper poenete 
consign pool cars to us for distribution. Thro’ rough mer- 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire territory. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Salisbury, N. C. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 
Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 _ 226 STANTON ST. 
L PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 
219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 

6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 
Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a _ Shectany: Fireproof Warehouse Low- 


est Insurance Rate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


oakiANo CALIFORNIA sictahei 
- POOL CAR SERVICE 
LAWRENCE ‘WAREHOUSE @ 


17 Warenouses and ocks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1181 EAST TITH STREET 


66 Car Switch CHICAGO, ILL. ©’, 1000 Cars 


Grand Crossing, Ill., Sta. South Chicago, Ill., Sta. 
I. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery | Belt Ry. of Chgo. or BE. J. & B. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected 
GENERAL MERCHANDISBS STORAGE, TRANSFERRING 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical distributing point fog, the_Carolinas. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


‘sPONY EXPRESS’? 
ST. JOSEPH . . MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO jorth, South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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Quality 








WORLD 


Its Own Best Proof 


Whenfa [product |is built inherently good— 
good forgits own sake—that fact will inevit- 
ably impress itself upon the minds of users 
and prospective users. 


This is on the principle that truth will prevail- 
And this is the principle underlying the rapidly 
widening reputation of GMC trucks for plain, 
honest quality. 


No motor truck can establish for itself lasting 
confidence unless its quality is proved by use. 
No business can become truly great and per- 
manent unless founded on a sound and legiti- 
mate basis. 


So GMC trucks are fast reaping the benefits 
of true quality—that genuineness of merit 
which reflects the high ideals of the builders. 


GMC quality is fighting its own battle against 
every approach of inferiority. 


GMC trucks are not only good, but able to 
prove it in performance. 


That users keep on buying more GMC trucks 
is evidence of this fact. 


Let your next truck be a GMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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